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Genius and Degeneration 


A Study in Psychology. By Dr. Wittiam Hirscu. With a 
preface by Prof. Ur. E. Mendel, Translated from the second 
edition of the German work. 8vo, uniform with * Degenera- 
tion,”’ $3.52. 

Dr. Hirsch’s acute and suggestive study of modern ten- 
dencies was begun before ‘* Degeneration” was published, 
with the purpose of presenting entirely opposite deductions 
and conclusions. The appearance of Dr. Nordau's famous 
book, with its criticisms up»n Dr. Hirsch’s position, enabled 
the latter to extend the scope of his work, which becomes a 
scientific answer to Dr. Nordau, although that was not its 
specific purpose originally. Dr. Nordau has startled the read- 
ing world by his cry of ** Degeneration; ’ Dr. Hirsch opposes 
his conclusions by demonstrating the difference between 
*“Genius’’ and ‘ Degeneration,” and analyzing the social, 
literary, and artistic manifestations of the day dispassionately 
and with a wealth of suggestive illustrations. He answers 
specifically Nordau’s claim that this is an age of hysterical 
disorder and, after an extended, brilliant, and informing dis- 
cussion of Art and Insanity, in which he shows himself a con- 
firmed Wagnerian, he summarizes his conclusions by abso- 
lutely declining to accept Nordau's point of view. 


What Is Electricity ? 


By Joun Trowseivce, S.D., Rumford Professor and Lec- 
turer on the Applications of Science to the Useful Arts, 
Harvard University. Vol. & International Scientific 
Series. Illustrated. 12mo. loth, $1.50. 

Professor Trowbridge’s long experience, both as an original 
investigator and as a teacher, imparts a peculiar value to this 
important work. Finding that no treatise could be recom- 
mended which answers the question, “* What is Electricity ?”’ 
satisfactorily, he has explained in a popular way the electro- 
magnetic theory of light and heat, and the subject of periodic 
currents and electric waves, seeking an answer for his titular 
question in the study of the transformations of energy and a 
consideration of the hypotheses of movements in the ether. 


Alterations of Personality 


By Atrrep Biner. Translated by Helen Green Baldwin, 
with Preface by Prof. J. Mark Baldwin. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
This valuable work, now for the first time accessible in 
English, should have a wide reading by educated persons who 
wish to know the sort of experiments the psychologists and 
medical men are making in this extraordinary department of 
investigation. The work has been welcomed as an authorita- 
tive statement of the best results by one of the investigators 
who had d »ne much to discover them. 


The Intellectual and Moral Development 
of the Child 


Containing the Chapters on Perception, Emotion, Memory, 
Imagination, and Consciousness. By Gasrizt Compayre. 
Translated from the French by Mary E. Wilson, B. L. 
Smith College, Member of the Graduate Seminary in Child 
Study, University of California. Vol. 35, International 
Education Series. r2mo. Cloth, $1.59. 


The object of the present work is to bring together in a 
systematic, p Preller aR form what is known regarding the 
development of infant children, so far as the facts have any 
bearing upon early education. It contains the chapters on 
Perception, Emotion, Memory, Imagination, and Conscious- 
ness. Another volume will follow, completing the work, and 
discussing the subjects of Judgment, Learning to Talk, Activ- 
ity, Moral Sense, Character, Morbid Tendencies, Selfhood, 
and persofiality. 


NEW EDITION 


The History of Bimetallism in the 
United States 


By J. Laurence LauGuuin, Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Chicago; author of “ The 
Study of Political Economy,” etc. ew Edition. With 
Sixteen Charts and numerous tables, 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 





When William IV. Was King 


By Joun Asuron, author of “ Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anae,”’ etc. With 47 Lilustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.50. 

In his entertaining volume of social and political history 
and personal anecdotes, Mr. Ashton sketches the manners 
and customs of the time when the first passenger railway was 
opened and steam navigation began to be general. Like a 
modern Pepys, although not a contemporary of his characters, 
he sketches the subjects of interest in the reign of the sailor 
king, pictures the social aspects, and introduces us to the no- 
table personages of a most interesting time. 


Fiat Money Inflation in France 
How it Came, What it Brought, and How it Ended. By 
Anprew D. Wuire, LL.D. (Yale), L H.D. (Columbia), Ph. 
Dr. (Jena), late President and Professor of History at Cor- 
nell University. ramo. Paper, 25 cents. Special discount 
fur orders of 100 and over. 


The Monetary and Banking Problem 


By Locan G. McPuerson. Second Edition. Cloth, 
1.00. 


iz2mo. 


“*Mr. McPherson has rendered an important service to 
those seeking illumination on the most importunate problem of 
of the hour.” —PAtladelphia Evening Bulletin. 


March Hares 


By Harotp Freperic, author of ** The Damnation of Theron 
Ware,” “In the Valley,” etc. Second Edition. 1émo. 
Cloth, special binding, $1.25. 

** One of the most cheerful novels we have chanced upon 

for many a day. It has much of the rapidity and vigor of a 

smartly written farce, with a pervading freshness a smartly 

written farce rarely possesses... ./ A book decidedly worth read- 
ing.’’—London Saturday Review. 


The Statement of Stella Maberly 


By F. Ansrev, author of * Vice Versa,” “* The Giant's Robe,” 
etc. 1r6mo. Special binding, $1.25. 

Mr. Anstey’s original and impressive story has called from 
the London Bookman the comment that Hawthorne or Poe 
might have chosen such a theme; while the London Times, 
in speaking of this “ very noteworthy ”’ novel has said “* There 
is something approaching genius in the hallucination which 
makes the fantastical impress us like the real. 


Midshipman Farragut 


By James Barnes, author of “For King or Country,” etc. 
Illustrated by Carlton’. Chapman. Young Heroes of Our 
Navy Series. ramo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The adventures of Farragut’s first years in the navy and 
the brilliant cruise of the Essex under Captain Porter are pic- 
tured by an author who has had exceptional advantages in the 
preparation of his graphic and stirring story. 


Allan Dare and Robert le Diable 


A Romance. By Admiral Davin D. Porter, author of “ In- 
cidents and Anecdotes of the Civil War,” “ The Adventures 
of Harry Marline,” etc. New Edition. One volume, 8vo. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


The Idol-Makers 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, author of “Out of Due Season,” 
“* The Mistress of Quest,” etc. No, 202, Town and Country 
Library. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth $1.co 


In this strong story, one of the best that the popular author 
has given us, she presents a character, new to most readers of 
fiction, who provides the title for a book distinguished through- 
out by sustained force and interest. 


I2mo. 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


Professor Harry Thurston Peck has 
withdrawn from his editorial connection 
with the literary encyclopaedia to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. A. Hill and Com- 
pany of this city. Professor Peck has 
just completed his elaborate Dictionary 
of Classical Literature and Antiquities, 
upon which he has been steadily at work 
for five yeats, and which will issue this 
month from the press of the Messrs. 
Harper. From his pen, also, Messrs. 
Henry Holt and Company announce for 
publication in the near future a new 
history of Latin literature. A novel 
feature of this work will be its inclu- 
sion of the medizval and modern Latin, 
and its treatment of the whole subject 
by comparative methods, each great 
production of Roman genius being re- 
garded in its relation to the modern 
works of genius inspired or suggested 
by it. 

& 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has disposed of 
the serial rights of his new novel, Cap- 
tain Courageous, for the sum of $12,000. 
On the sale of the work in book form 
he will receive a handsome royalty, 
with a payment in advance of $15,- 
ooo on account. Thus before a single 
line of the novel is in type, he secures 
the neat little sum of $27,000. And yet 
wonder is frequently expressed that in 
these days nearly every one tries his 
hand at literature ! 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the issue in America by the Messrs. 
Scribner of a complete uniform edition 
of all Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s works. It 
is anticipated that the edition will con- 
sist of eleven volumes, and that Mr. 
Lockwood Kipling will design a frontis- 
piece for each volume. 


So many conflicting accounts of the 
prison life of Oscar Wilde and of his 
condition have been published, that we 
feel bound to set forth a statement of 
the actual facts, our informant being an 
English official whose position has made 
him personally cognisant of them. 
From this source we learn that Mr. 
Wilde’s physical state is very distress- 
ing. He is unable to assimilate food ; 
and an enteric disorder which has be- 
come chronic has reduced him to a con- 
dition of great weakness. He is gov- 
erned by the silent system, and this is 
rigidly enforced, so much so that he has 
Several times been punished for half in- 
voluntarily turning his head in chapel 
to get a glimpse of the person seated 
besidehim. We were inquisitive enough 
to ask the nature of his punishment on 
these occasions, and were told that it 
consisted in having his “ rug’’ taken 
fiom him. The rug in question is a 
strip of rag-carpet which serves as a 
substitute for a mattress, being spread 
upon the surface of a deal door which 
is his only bed ; so that, when under 
punishment, he sleeps upon the bare 
planks. The gentleman -who made 
these statements is persuaded that 
Wilde will lose either his life or his 
reason as the result of his imprison- 
ment; but he probably underrates the 
extent of human endurance. The sen- 
tence, under the English system of com- 
mutation, has only some six months 
more to run, and it is generally under- 
stood that at its expiration Mrs. Wilde 
will rejoin her husband. As she has in 
her own right a settled income of £ 800 
a year, they will probably make their 
future home in some obscure Continen- 
tal town. 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, who seems 
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to have made her permanent home in 
England, has lately been airing a rather 
startling theory in an English review. 
Mrs. Atherton begins by stating with 
considerable precision her opinion that 
American men are wholly given up to 
‘* money-greed and lust,’’ while Ameri- 
can women embody all that is spiritual 
and good. On the other hand, English 
women are even worse than American 
men, while English men are pure, noble, 
and magnificent. What, then, asks Mrs. 
Atherton, will be the inevitable result of 
this state of things? Why, simply that 
by a process of natural selection Eng- 
lish men will marry only American 
women, and American women will mar- 
ry only English men. Then will gradu- 
ally be evolved a New Race that shall 
be a Regenerating Force. This is a 
beautiful thought ; but an awful fore- 
boding haunts us as we ponder Mis. 
Atherton's philosophy. May it not come 
to pass that the depraved American 
men, having no one else to mate with, 
will turn to the equally depraved and 
equally desolate English women, and 
seek them out in marriage, and that 
there will then arise another New Race 
that shall be a Holy Terror? We beg 
that Mrs. Atherton will duly consider 
this fearful corollary to her original 
proposition. It is a parlous thing to 
monkey with ethnic sociology. 
& 

When the review of Xing Noanett was 
written for the September BookMAN, no 
other review of the book had yet appear- 
ed. Since then, however, the press all 
over the country has extended a very 
generous and, on the whole, a just trib- 
ute to the fine qualities of the book. 
One New York newspaper commented 
on the review which appeared in these 
pages, in an editorial which had for its 
caption ‘‘A Plea for Ro:mance ;’’ and 
Professor Barrett Wendell, who rarely 
volunteers a lengthy criticism of any 
book, contributed nearly two columns 
to the Boston Zvening Transcript of Sep- 
tember 2d. Some of Professor Wen- 
dell’s sentences are worth quoting, when 
we remember what Sainte-Beuve has 
called the classic heritance—the tradi- 
tion of beauty. 

** Very surely whatever else a book may be, it 
is marked in conception and in execution alike by 
a trait which without reserve one may name 


beauty. When any work of art possesses this 
quality one grows more and more to feel that the 








task of a critic becomes simplified. So that when- 
ever a work of art, whatever its kind, really seems 
to you beautiful, your business is not to point out 
wherein you might wish it different, but rather to 
set forth in all gratitude why you find it some- 
thing which goes to make life more pleasant. . . 

**In a romance, in a tale of things not as they 
were but as they might have been, the first quali- 
ty of style as of conception should be sustained 
beauty—in a word, the style of such a book ought 
to be lyric. It should have a subtle euphony 
and rhythm which should add to its mere mean- 
ing something of the quality which is inherent 
not only in poetry, but in music ; some such quali- 
ty as this pervades King Voanett. In sub- 
stance and in style alike, then, we may welcome 
King Noanett as a thing of beauty. One may 
confidently believe that whatever its popular fu- 
ture, it is a book which may always give the finer 
kind of pleasure to those who will surrender 
themselves to its spirit.’’ 

& 

King Noanett has made a splendid start. 
A first edition of five thousand copies 
was printed, and already within the 
month more than half this number has 
been sold. When we remember that the 
buying season has not yet begun, it will 
be seen that this is doing 1:emarkably 
well. 

& ; 

A librarian in Cranford, N. J., ob- 
served a mother and daughter looking 
over the library catalogue the other day, 
when the daughter exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
there is Cranford by Mrs. Gaskell. I 
should like to read that.’’ ‘‘ Oh, don't 
take that,’’ interrupted the mother. 
‘‘It’s nothing but figures and things 
about the town.”’ The librarian adds 
that, in justice to ‘‘our town,’’ they 
were visitors from New York. 

8 

A collection of Mr. Zangwill’s ‘‘ With- 
out Prejudice,’’ which appeats monthly 
in the Pall Mall Magazine, will shortly 
be issued in book form by the Century 
Company. 

8 

Mr. Stanley Weyman’s new novel, 
Shrewsbury, will be published in the /d/er 
next year. 

® 

Messis. George H. Richmond and 
Company have in the press a translation 
done by Mr. Arthur Hornblow of Gabri- 
ele D’Annunzio’s masterpiece, entitled 
The Triumph of Death. 

® 

Mr. Gelett Burgess has written us 
meeting the charge of plagiarism which 
is likely to be brought against him for 
the ‘*Quatrain’’ which appeared over 














his name in 
the Septem- 
ber Boox- 
MAN. The 
lines ap- 
pear in sev- 
eral places 
in the writ- 
ings of Ep- 
ictetus, who 
refers to 
them as 
**that max- 
im of Clean- 
thes,” and 
they were 
given to us 
by an inti- 
mate friend 
of Mr. Bur- 
gess, who 
copied 
them from 
one of his 
letters, 
deeming 
them to be 
his own 
composi- 
tion. We 
take this 
occasion of 
exoner- 
ating Mr. 
Burgess 
from any 
responsibil- 
ity in the 
matter, and 
regret that 
our reli- 




















**LO, HERE THE GENTLE LARK, WEARY OF REST !”’ 
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It werea 
pity if so ex- 
cellent. an 
historical 
novel, in a 
translation 
sO good as 
to be as 
much of a 
tarity, too, 
as The Reds 
of the Midi, 
were allow- 
ed to fall 
flat. A 1e- 
view of 
this remark- _ 
able work 
appeared 
in our June 
number, to- 
gether with 
a portrait of 
its distin- 
guished 
P rovengal 
author, Fé- 
lix Gras. It 
has recently 
been  pub- 
lished in 
England by 
Mr. William 
Heine- 
mann, and 
already has 
succeeded 
in attract- 
ing atten- 
tion from 
the press. 
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ance on his Venus and Adoni One lite- 
friend’s au- (From the ‘“‘ Lark.”’) tary con- 
thority temporary 


should have innocently deceived us and 
caused him a momentary annoyance. 


A glance at the physiognomy of the 
portrait on page g of the September 
Bookman will serve to identify the 
*‘gentle Lark’’ in the above cartoon 
taken from the latest number of the Zar&. 
Apropos of the quotation from Shake- 
speare which forms the legend, we may 
cap it with another from Cyméeline, which 
fits the Western songster, and says for 
him what modesty forbids himself say- 
ing : 

‘Our Cage 


We make our choir, as doth the prison’d bird, 
And sing our bondage freely.” 





says ‘‘it is literature—which not one 
such story in a thousand contrives 
to be.”’ It relates the recollections of a 
rude, untaught peasant boy who marched 
with the battalion, who had no theo- 
ries, but sang the Afarseillaise with 
greater faith than he had ever sung a 
litany. No philosophy of any sort blurs 
what he actually saw. His story is a 
peasant’s story, and told to peasants. 
® 

It is expected that Mr. Barrie’s book 
on his mother, Marget Ogilvy, will be 
published in London and New York on 
December roth. Mr. Barrie has waived 
his choice of title, announced as the 
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‘*Marget Ogilvy’’ edition, for the 
complete edition of his works, and has 
favoured that selected by his publish- 
ers, namely, the ‘‘ Thistle’’ edition. 
As this would suggest, the edition is to be 
uniform with the Thistle Stevenson, 
which Mr. Barrie admires very much. 


8 

It sometimes happens that in a review 
we learn more of the reviewer than we 
do of the author being reviewed. This 
was brought to our mind the other day 
on coming across a notice by Mr. J. M. 
Barrie of Mr. W. E. Henley’s Views and 
Reviews in an old periodical some half 
dozen years ago. Some extracts which 
we give below afford us a glimpse of 
Mr. Barrie's literary preferences. Mr. 
Barrie, we may say to begin with, thinks 
that Mr. Henley’s essay on George 
Meredith, although incomplete, is by 
far the best thing in the book, and to 
his mind the truest analysis of the great 
novelist that he has read: ‘* unless,’’ he 
says, “‘ his own paper on the Comic Art 
be weighed against it.’” He goes on: 

‘* Dickens, however, is Mr. Henley’s hero, and 
(forgetting Lvan Harrington, surely) he main- 
tains that in his Dickensy moments Mr. Meredith 
is unsuccessful. He gives Mr. Lang a talking to 
also for revelling in Dickens's humour, but skip- 
ping his melodrama, though to our mind Mr. Lang 
is all right about Dickens and Mr. Henley is all 
wrong. But with Mr. Lang (and in defiance of 
Mr. Henley) we remain ‘Thackeray men.’ 
George Eliot could never read Disraeli’s novels 
(and we are with her), and Disraeli could never 
read Romola (and we are with him too). Evidently 
Mr. Henley delights in Disraeli, but what he thinks 
of the other novelist cannot be gathered. for he 
only tells us that some glory in George Eliot, but 
some cannot endure her. But at least he would 
not agree with us that Silas Marner is worth a 
hundred Coningsbys.. Many of his favourites are 
ours, however, and he writes of them as few could 
write. His Dumas is sparkling with good things, 
and so are his Congreve and his Tolstoy. In his 
remarks about Mr. Austin Dobson he very justly 
dwells on that poet's exquisite use of verbs and 
avoidance of adjectives, and it may be said that 
this book has the same uncommon merits.” 

® 
Mr. Gilbert Parker is expected short- 
ly in New York to superintend the pro- 
duction of the dramatised version of his 
successful novel, Zhe Seats of the Mighty. 
Mr. Barrie is also expected in time to 
see his Litt/e Minister put upon the stage. 

8 
We have had several inquiries from 
correspondents regarding the books of 
Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, or “‘ Q,’’ and 
in answer to these requests we append a 
list of Mr. Quiller-Couch’s titles, stating 
when and where published. These 





books may be readily acquired through 
any reputable bookseller, 

Dead Man’s Rock. London, 1887. 

The Astonishing History of Troy Town. Lon- 
don, 1888. 

The Warwickshire Avon. London and New 


York, r8qr. 

The Blue Pavilions. London and New York, 
18qI. 

Noughts and Crosses. London and New York, 
1892. 

I Saw Three Ships. London and New York, 
1892. 

The Delectable Duchy.. London and New 
York, 1893. 

Green Bays: Verses and Parodies. London, 
1893. 


The Golden Pomp: A Procession of English 
Lyrics from Surrey to Shirley. London and New 
York, 1895 

Ia: A Love Story. London and New York, 
1895. 

Wandering Heath. London and New York, 
1896. 

Adventures in Criticism. London and New 


York, 1896. 
® 


Readers of Bronté literature will find 
some interesting lettersin the biography 
of Lockhait by Mr. Andrew Lang, to be 
published shortly by the Sciibners. 
Lockhart wasan enthusiastic admirer of 
Jane Eyre, and gave it the highest rank 
among the fiction of thetime. Although 
heinserted Lady Eastlaké@s article in the 
Quarterly Review, he differed entirely 
from his critic’s literary estimate of the 
work, but he seems to have shared her 
opinion of its outspokenness. 

& 

People who are familiar with France 
know that all of the Parisian and a num- 
ber of the provincial colleges, or lycées, 
are named after distinguished men and 
women ; thus the Lycées Corneille and 
Jeanne d’Arc in Rouen, the Lycée Au- 
gustin Thierry at Blois, etc. Accord- 
ing to this custom, afew years ago a new 
Parisian lycée received the name of Lycée 
Voltaire. Strangely enough, the name 
of the great man of letters, who held 
literary culture of far more value than a 
purely practical and utilitatian educa- 
tion, was given to a lycée of Enseigne- 
ment Moderne, where no classical lan- 
guages were to be taught. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction seems to have 
awakened to the fact that this was at 
best a doubtful honour paid to the mem- 
ory of this famous Frenchman ; and 
now it is announced that classical sec- 
tions, where Latin and Greek will be 
taught, will be organised in the Lycée 
Voltaire at the opening of the new col- 
lege year. 
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The accompanying fac-simile of a 
poster which advertises a new important 
book on China, A Cycle of Cathay, has an in- 
teresting and unique value. In its origin 
it may be said to be, so far as the fig- 
ure is concerned, the oldest in existence. 
The figure is the reproduction of a ‘‘ rub- 
bing’ from the tomb of Rahula, son 
of Buddha, and is, therefore, over two 
thousand years old. Such rubbings 
from ancient tombs were common at a 
very early age of the world’s history, 
the rubbing being produced by laying 
paper on the inked surface of an en- 
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gravedtomb. Long before the Christian 
era there were in China libraries of stone 
books, of which exact reproductions 
were occasionally made. It was not long 
before the stone books were engraved 
in relief for the express purpose of re- 
production on paper, and finally the en- 
graving was done on cubes of brass, a 
single character on each. Here was 
true movable type, many hundred years 
before the time of Gutenberg ; and it is 
not difficult to believe that the putative 
father of the art of printing may have 
obtained his great idea directly from the 
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Chinese through Marco Polo and others 
who had visited the Far East. Dr. 
W. A. P. Martin, the author of 4 Cycle of 
Cathay, was the first president of the 
Tungwen Kwan (the College of Foreign 
Knowledge) at Peking, a Chinese Gov- 
ernment institution for training the Chi- 
nese youth. He held this position for 
twenty-six years. Previous to this he 
was a missionary and an attaché of the 
United States Legation. 


s 


Mark Rutherford, the author of Clara 
Hopgood, which book was severely censur- 
ed in Dr. Nicoll’s London Letter in the 
July BooKMAN, writes that *‘ your cor- 
respondent’s criticism mostly errs on 
the side of generosity, but I cannot help 
a protest against the charge of immo- 
rality brought against Clara Hopgood. 
The accusation is another proof that 
even in a country which calls the New 
Testament a sacred book and professes 
to read it, the distinction between real 
and sham morality is almost unknown.”’ 


> 


@ 


A correspondent calls our attention to 
a curious likeness existing between 
one of the most ingenious inventions 
in Mr. Stockton’s Adventures of Cap- 
tain Horn and a similar situation in 
George Sand’s Consuelo. The mysteri- 
ous lake which covered the treasure con- 
cealed in the cave, and the sudden dis- 
appearance of which causes so much 
wonder to the captain and his compan 
ions in Captain Horn, can be duplicated 
by the description of a lake in Consuelo, 
which by means of sluices and subter- 
ranean canals is readily emptied. Did 
Mr. Stockton ever read Consuelo, or is it 
another of those curious literary coinci- 
dences that cause us daily wonder ? 

® 

It is now widely known, since we 
disclosed the facts last December in 
THE Bookman, that Du Maurier’s most 
extensively circulated drawing is the 
one found on the label of Apollinaris 
water. A somewhat similar incident 
is related of Théophile Gautier, The 
author of Mademoiselle de Maupin was 
invited once to visit the library of a 
celebrated bibliophile, Monsieur de L., 
one of his most enthusiastic admirers. 
Monsieur de L. prided himself on hav- 
ing collected absolutely everything that 
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his guest had published, and astonished 
him by showing him at least one copy 
of even the most insignificant of his 
wiitings. Nothing was small enough 
to escape his eye, or costly enough to 
have been beyond his means, or rare 
enough to have eluded his search. Still 
Théophile Gautier, while admiring the 
collection, failed at first to admit that 
it was absolutely complete. ‘‘ There is 
one thing,’’ he said, ‘‘;which I ain sure 
you do not pussess.’’ ‘‘ What is it?” 
the host asked. ‘* Well,’’ the poet went 
on, ‘‘ years ago, when I was young and 
often in need of money, I once wrote a 
prospectus for a Société Cnophile’’ (a 
kind of wine syndicate), “and I am sure 
you do not possess ¢at.’” One may well 
imagine his surprise when a drawer was 
opened, in which he saw, not cne, buta 
large number of copies of the prospectus. 
Of course he wanted to know how sucha 
bibliophile as Monsieur de L. happened 
to have in his collection such a supply 
of wine trade ‘circulars ; and the story 
told him was no less singular than the 
fact itself of the possession of the circu- 


lars by Monsieur de L. 


R 


Monsieur de L., in hunting for all 
that Gautier had written, had some- 
how or other discovered the existence 
of the wine piospectus, and fora long 
while vainly tried to get hold of a copy 
of the same. He had, to tell the truth, 
very little hope of succeeding. The 
concern had never been an important 
one. It had gone out of existence years 
before, and it was most unlikely that 
any one had preserved one of its circu- 
lars. Still, before he considered himself 
decidedly baffled in his search, Mon- 
sieur de L. put én a trade paper an adver- 
tisement requesting any holder of Gau- 
tier’s introuvable production to commu- 
nicate with him. It need hardly be said 
that Gautier’s name was not mentioned 
in the advertisement. Monsieur de L.’s 
surprise in receiving an answer to his 
advertisement may well be imagined. 
He was informed that if he would com- 
municate with a business firm, the name 
and address of which were given, his cu- 
riosity would be satisfied. He hastened 
to the place, and there. found the load 
of circulars which he afterward had the 
satisfaction of showing to Gautier. It 
happened that the father of one of the 
members of the firm had, when the cir- 
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cular was issued, seen his name on it in 
the list of directors. Ashe had not been 
consulted about it, he insisted that all 
the circulars on which his name ap- 
peared should be surrendered to him. 
The circulars had since been used as 
wrapping paper by his family, and all 
that remained so unused were then hand- 
ed to Monsieur de L., who thus had, 
and still has, the gratification of having 
the only complete collection of ‘‘ Gau- 
tierana.”’ 
o 


A gem was quite recently discovered 
on the play-bills of a small French pro- 
vincial town. We give it here for the 
enjoyment of our readers : 

VILLE DE CHAUMONT, 
(Par permission de M. le Maire.) 
CésSAR BorGIA, OU LES CATACOMBES DE ROME. 
GRAND DRAME HIsToRIQUE, A (sic) CINQ ACTES, 
DE Vicror HuGo. 


Readeis of Hugo need hardly be told 
that this is a spurious unless a newly 
discovered and hitherto unknown pro- 
duction. Hugo wrote a Lucréce Borgia, 
which has nothing to do with the cata- 
combs of Rome, and which is in three, 
not in five acts. 

c-3 

Of all recent Scotch books, the best or 
at least the most promising is by a new 
writer, Miss Jane H. Findlater. Zhe 
Green Graves of Balgowrie shows a ma- 
turity of power that rarely belongs to 
story-writers when they first seek the 
public suffrages. Although Miss Find- 
later has written for years for the pleasure 
of writing, which has always been in- 
stinctive with her and never a toil, this 
is her first published novel, in which the 
training of her pleasurable practice has 
borne good fruits. Neither the title nor 
the nationality of the author need scare 
away English readers for fear of the 
trial of Scotch dialect. Miss Findlater 
must not be classed among Mr. Barrie's 
followers. There is very little in her 
book that is distinctively Scotch, and 
the scene of it all might easily have 
been laid elsewhere. Perhaps a fair 
criticism of the book could be put into 
a single sentence : it very nearly attains 
a triumphant success, and just misses it. 
The conception is quite original; the 
working out is free and unrestrained ; 
the writing is good and simple; the 
style recalls Miss Thackeray's, but is 
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JANE H, FINDLATER, 


less saccharine ; the faults are not struc- 
tural. Her great danger is that this 
book may get a kind of success which it 
deserves, and that she may be encour- 
aged to write in all directions for little 
libraries of fiction. If she does so, there 
will be an end of her and of hervein. If 
she is true to herself, and writes only 
when she has something to say, and pub- 
lishes only when she has said it, she 
may step into the first rank. But who 
is there nowadays in the world of letters 
who can resist destiny ? 
® 

Miss Findlater is the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Eric Findlater, now de- 
ceased, who was a Free Church minis- 
ter, as Ian Maclaren once was, of a re- 
mote village in Perthshire, Scotland. 
Her mother was the author of Ajpmns 
Jrom the Land of Luther and of various 
translations from the German. A vol- 
ume of Sonnets and Songs, by «: sister of 
Miss Findlater, was published last 
year by David Nutt, of London, and 
was favourably received by the press. 
Along with her sisters, Miss Findlater 
was educated at home, and lived at 
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Lochearnhead until her father’s death, 
when the family removed to Preston- 
pans, an east coast village ten miles 
from Edinburgh, where she still resides. 


& 

We note in a dispassionate way, and 
merely as an item of current literary 
news, that Harper's Weekly is becoming 
decidedly amateurish in tone. Some 
new hand is evidently fingering the key- 
board. 

& 


A few months ago Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
in his London letter to the Critic, con- 
tradicted the statement that Hall Caine, 
M1. Crockett, and Ian Maclaren each con- 
templated writing a Life ef Christ. Ob- 
serving that Mr. Andrew Lang, in the 
Lllustrated London News, now makes the 
same statement, we may as well say, on 
the best authority, that they are both 
wrong. The factsare as they have been 
stated. Those by Ian Maclarenand Mr. 
Crockett will, we understand, see the 
light first in serial form, and at no very 
distant date. The Zife which is being 
written by Hall Caine may be leoked for 
within two years. Mr. Hall Caine has 
long been engaged on this Z7fe, which 
is expected to be a remarkable produc- 
tion. He has always appeared reluctant 
to talk about the book lying unprinted 
in his desk ; but something of the au- 
thor’s intentions may be gathered from 
what he said to an interviewer nearly 
three years ago. ‘‘I have written a 
book,’’ he said, ‘‘ that will contain, in 
my own judgment—if that is worth any- 
thing—the best literary work I have ever 
done. The subject has mastered and 
moved me more than any other, and 
some of the passages dealing with the 
chief events—Gethsemane, the Cruci- 
fixion, etc. —are, in my judgment, ahead 
of anything else of mine.’’ 

& 


The reason for the long postpone- 
ment of Mr. Hall Caine’s Life of Christ 
is to some extent explained when he 
says, “‘I have no intention of pub- 
lishing the book until I can make a 
long stay in Palestine, and then very 
likely I shall write it all over again. 
I have long hungered for this sub- 
ject, having felt that although the Zife 
of Christ has been written by great 
scholars, it has never—except once, by 
Renan, and then adversely—been writ- 
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ten from the imaginative point of view, 
looking at the question as you would 
look at a great imaginative conception. 
The Zife has been written fiom the point 
of fact, not fiom the point of imagina- 
tive insight. It is a very daring thing 
to attempt, but that is the direction in 
which I wish to go. It is beset with 
dangers—the danger cf going over the 
lines of clear record, for instance, and 
for that reason I am inno hurry to print 
the book.”’ 
® 


Miss Katharine Pearson Woods’s long- 
promised novel dealing with the times 
of Christ and entitled Jodn: a Tale of 
King Messiah, has at last been success- 
fully launched. It may be well to 1e- 
peat what we have already said, that 
the volume is the first of a trilogy which 
will form a study of the social message 
of Christianity to the first century, and 
that the author has been engaged on 
the work duiing the last seven years. 
She has had to work under great diffi- 
culties and discouragements ; every one 
has told her that the character of Christ 
is outside the 1ealm of fiction, and can- 
not be done in a novel; but we feel cer- 
tain that Miss Woods’s strong story will 
ensure her a wide public. The book 
has nothing in common with such stories 
as Emmanuel, Come Forth, Titus, and 
others of that ilk, but has been kept al- 
together on a different level. Miss 
Woods has told the writer how the story 
came to be written. 

® 


‘*In January of 1890 Father Hunting- 
ton, of New York, suggested to me the 
idea of a sociological study of the first 
century, with a parallel story of 1efo1m 
woik at the present day. I adopted it 
at once, at least so far as the first half 
was concerned, and determined to locate 
my characteis at Ephesus in the last 
years of the life of St. John. I talked 
to Mr. Henry M. Alden, the editor of 
Harper's Monthly, about it when in New 
York in September of that year, but did 
not speak of it to any one else until I 
wrote to you about it in the fall of 1894. 
Meanwhile it had become rvoted in my 
mind that the story of John’s early years 
must be told. I started out with the 
popular idea that ‘ Christ was the first 
socialist,’ but a close study of the Gos. 
pels and a deeper experience of life de- 
veloped so strong an opposite convic- 
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tion, that I felt it ought 
to be setforth. I found 
that the Jew, had the 
Roman dominion been 
cast aside, would have 
had the economic free- 
dom which reformers 
are now contending for, 
and I was forced to see 
that ‘the kingdom of 
God is not eating and 
drinking,’ or even na- 
tional control of natural 
monopolies, or any form 
of collectivism, except 
as the expression and de- 
velopment of love to 
God and one’s brother. 
I knew all the artistic 
difficulties of an ade- 
quate presentation of 
the subject, and in par- 
ticular the technical im- 
possibility as it seemed 
at first of introducing 
the character of Christ 
as a principalactor. By 
the time I began the 
book it had ceased to be 
a question of possibility, 
‘necessity was laid upon 
me,’ and the book wrote 
itself. The great world- 
tragedy took hold of me, 
and from that moment I 
was in the grasp of some- 
thing stronger than I.”’ 


a 


Miss Woods was di- eee 
rected to the special ee Senne 
method of treatment 


adopted in John by the following inci- 
dent. She says: *‘ When I came to con- 
sider the technical difficulties involved in 
a novel which should include the charac- 
ter of Christ, I remembered an engraving 
which I used to see often during my 
early girlhood called ‘ The First Good 
Friday,’ from the famous picture by 
Paul Delaroche. It represents the win- 
dow of a house in Jerusalem through 
which Mary, the mother of Jesus, and 
some of the disciples are watching the 
procession on its way toGolgotha. You 
see nothing outside the window except 
through their eyes, but for that very 
reason you see everything. Now almost 
every chapter in the book is just such a 
window. The Christ is shown nearly 
always through the medium of another 





ONE OF THE ‘* SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS " 


personality.’’ We shall be very much 
surprised if Miss Woods's novel does 
not attract wide attention. 

& 

There were many inquiries last Christ- 
mas fora book of Mr. Crockett’s entitled 
Sweetheart Travellers, which was pub- 
lished in England at that time, but for 
some reason then unknown did not ap- 
pear on this side. The book was copy- 
righted, it seems, by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, but it arrived too late 
in the season to enable the publishers 
to put it profitably on the market. 
Sweetheart Travellers, which is now pub- 
lished here, is designated by the author 
as ‘fa child's book for children, for 
women, and for men,’’ and is for the 
most part a picturesque account of a 
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cycling trip made by Mr. Crockett and 
his little daughter. It is full of the 
tender pathos and indescribable charm 
which chatacterise Mr. Crockett’s work 
when in the company of children. We 
have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers a portrait of Miss Crockett, one 
of the ‘‘ sweetheart travellers.’’ 
® 
Miss Montrésor’s novel, Junto the High- 
ways and Hedges, is now in its eighth edi- 
tion in England. A first edition of five 
thousand copies of her Fa/se Coin or True, 
recently published here by the Messrs. 
Appleton, has been prepared by the 
English publisher to meet the expected 
demand. 
S 
An important book of musical and 
literary reminiscences entitled J/y Long 
Life, by Mary Cowden Clarke, one of 
the daughters of Vincent Novello, who 
was the first to issue cheap editions of 
the oratorios of Handel, and who bought 
the Songs Without Words at asum which 
would stagger the Authors’ Society, 
will be published immediately. Among 
her special friends were Gounod, who 
made a confession to her that his art at 
moments of inspiration was like the joy 
of first love; Charles Dickens, whom 
she seems to have pleased by her acting 
as an amateur ; and, of course, nearly 
all the great singers and composers who 
came in contact with her father’s firm. 
She 1esides now in Genoa, where her 
brother, the late head of the Novello 
firm, recently died. The book is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and is illustrated 
with portraits. 
® 
A literary event of no small magni- 
tude is the severance of Jules Lemaitre’s 
connection with the Journal des Débats, 
where his dramatic /feuilleton had been 
for years the great attraction of the 
Monday number. His successor in the 
journal of the Rue des Prétres is Emile 
Faguet, who is also the French literary 
critic of Cosmopolis. It is usually ad- 
mitted that the readers of the Débats are 
greatly the losers by the change. But 
the Débats’ loss is the Revue des deux 
Mondes’ gain, as it will twelve times in 
the year publish a dramatic review of 
the month by Jules Lemaitre, whose en- 
trance in the Revue des deux Mondes under 
the editoiship of Ferdinand Brunetiére 
shows great breadth of mind on the part 
of the latter. As literary critics he and 
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Lemaitre are as wide apart as it is well 
possible to be ; and Lemaitre has in the 
past years more than once referred to 
his somewhat pompous colleague in de- 
cidedly caustic terms. But he 1s for- 
given now. The wounds he has inflict- 
ed are notas hard to forget as those that 
came from Sarcey. who yeais ago re- 
ferred to the then young and struggling 
Brunetiére, after the publication in the 
Revue, over his yet unknown signature, 
of a severe article on some contemporary 
novelists, asua Brunetidre quelconque. It 
has been noticed more than once that 
the present editor of the Revue never 
mentions, either in writing or in con- 
versation, the name of the dramatic 
critic of the Zemps. By the way, it may 
be here stated that Sarcey is likely to be 
the last, as he was the first, ‘‘ lundiste’ of 
the Zemps. After Sarcey ceases to write 
the great Paris evening paper will do 
away with its Monday, or, rather, Sun- 
day afternoon, dramatic review, and will 
substitute for it daily articles written 
immediately after the performances. So 
much the worse for dramatic criticism 
in France. 
& 

The New Amsterdam Book Company 
announces a volume of short stories by 
a new writer, whose name, ‘*‘ George de 
Valliére,’’ is a nom de guerre. The title, 
Opals from a Mexican Mine, gives a hint 
of the contents of the book. The char- 
acter of the stoiies reflects the various 
virtues and portents of the opal stones, 
and lends heightened interest to the lit- 
tle tragedies and comedies of human life 
as it isfound in Mexico Thesame firm 
is preparing for the holidays a handsome 
gift book, to consist of Love Songs of 
France, being translations from the or- 
iginals of Baudelaire, De Musset, Hugo, 
Chénier, Gautier, and. others. 

& 

About ten years before his death the 
late Philip Gilbert Hamerton began to 
write an autobiography, which he 
brought down to his twenty-fifth year, 
the year of his marsiage. This auto- 
biography (1834--59), together with a 
memoir by his wife (1859-94), which 
takes up the story of his life where he 
left off, will be published at the end of 
October by Messrs. Roberts Brothers. 
The book will contain a new portrait of 
the famous artist and author ; and many 
letters of interest from Browning, G. F. 
Watts, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
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others will be published in the memoir 
for the first time 


M. Zola’s Rome is rather satirised by 
a Belgian journal as ‘‘ Baedeker beaten 
up with Mommsen, a fricassee of Winck- 
elmann and Lamenais, Father Curi 
mixed in with Rohr, and Tolstoy inter- 
larded with Joseph de Maistre.’’ 

@ 

Miss Emma Wolf of San Francisco, 
has in the press a new novel entitled 
The Joy of Life. Those who read her 
Other Things being Equal, which appeared 
four years ago, will cherish a pleasant 
remembrance of this author’s work. 
Her new book, like her previous one, 
will be published by Messrs. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg and Company. 

& 


It is well known that paper bound 
books issued in a respectable form at 
twenty-five and fifty cents have always 
been very popular in America, and in 
compliance with an increased demand 
received from booksellers throughout 
the country, Messrs. Copeland and Day 
have just issued a paper edition of Miss 
Alice Brown’s stories of New England 
life, entitled Weadow-Grass, which is now 
in its seventh thousand. It is a fifty- 
cent edition bound in green paper cover 
and with green edges, which gives ita 
rather d¢sarre appearance. This edition 
will undoubtedly extend the sale of Miss 
Brown's very beautiful work, which has 
already enjoyed a large popularity. 

® 

A new book by Mr. Stopford Brooke 
has become a literary event of impor- 
tance. Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany have just issued his latest work, 
entitled Zhe Old Testament and Modern 
Life, and the Macmillan Company have 
reissued a new edition thoroughly re- 
vised and rewritten of his Primer of Eng- 
lish Literature, which originally appeared 
in 1876. In the scanty space allotted to 
him inthis Primer, Mr. Brooke supplied 
a long-existing want in a wonderfully 
small compass and in a manner which 
has never been surpassed, and it was a 
happy idea to rewrite this standard work 
and bring it more nearly to date. The 
Rev. Stopford Augustus Brooke was 
born in Dublin in 1832, and was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. His cleri- 
cal career in the Church of England 
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REV. STOPFORD A, BROOKE, 


ended in 1880, when he had ceased to be- 
lieve that miracles were credible, and 
since then he has officiated as a Unita- 
rian minister at Bedford Chapel, Blooms- 
bury. As an author he has contributed 
to literature the Life and Letters of the 
late Frederick W. Robinson ; Theology in 
the English Poets ; four volumes of ser- 
mons; Zhe Early Life of Jesus ; a vol- 
ume of poems; a History of English 
Poetry, and perhaps his most important 
work, a study of Tennyson, published 
in this country by the Putnams in 1894. 
Mr. Brooke’s well known enthusiasm 
for Browning will doubtless result be- 
fore long in his writing a companion 
volume to this last-mentioned work. 
Mr. Brooke is essentially a literary ar- 
tist, and his criticisms on painting are 
known to be as remarkable as his criti- 
cisms on literature. But his artistic tal- 
ents do not stop there. He has never 
had lessons in painting or drawing, yet 
some of the sketches he has done are 
little gems. None of them show any 
ciudity of execution, and all of them 
are full of artistic feeling. It is quite 
annoying and disheartening to the ordi- 
nary amateur, who has spent years in 
acquiring a certain amount of skill, to 
hear that such things are possible. 
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lished by the Messrs. 
Stokes under the title 
The Heart of Princess 
Osra, which includes 
two new chapters not 
published in the seri- 
al form. His Phroso, 
which is concluded in 
the current number of 
McClure’s, will be pub- 
lished by the same firm, 
but not until the begin- 
ning of next year. In 
both books Mr. Hope is, 
over and above all his 
other genial qualities, 
pre eminently a lover, 
and, if we mistake not, 
that is where the chief 
attraction of his work 
lies. The new portrait 
of Mr. Hope heiewith 
given has been repro- 
duced from a copy- 
righted photograph. 


In connection with 
Madelene Yale Wynne's 
psychological story, 
‘“*The Little Room,’’ 
which gives the title to 
a volume of short sto- 
ries published by her 
last Christmas, a cor- 
respondent calls our 
attention to the follow- 
ing passage in a letter 


of Longfellow’s, pub- 

* lished in the Zéfe by 

pu" Samuel Longfellow, 
and dated from Gédt- 


From a copyrighted photograph by Alfred Ellis 


Mr. George W. Cableina recent num- 
ber of the AMantic says, ‘‘ I will venture 
this as_an axiom, if I never venture a 
second time, that the true story-teller is 
always a good lover.’”” We once heard 
a lady say, that after reading Mr. An- 
thony Hope’s stories, she could not but 
think of the author as an ideal lover. 
This is pethaps identifying the person- 
ality of an author too literally with his 
work; but there is no doubt that Mr. 
Cable’s axiom would hold true in Mr. 
Hope’s case. The Zenda stories which 
have delighted so many readeis in 
McClure’s Magazine have just been pub- 


tingen, 
1829 : 


March 28th, 


**Since I left America I have hardly put two 
lines together, . . . and no soft poetic ray has 
irradiated my heart since the Goths and Vandals 
crossed the Rubicon of the front entry, and turned 
the sanctum sanctorum of the Little Room’ into 
a china closet.” 

The allusion to the ‘* Little Room”’ in 
Longfellow’s letter, written so long ago, 
naturally piques the curiosity of our cor- 
respondent and provokes the query: 
‘‘Is there an old tradition about the 
‘ Little Room’ to which Longfellow re- 
fers, and to which Miss Wynne is indebt- 
ed for the germ of her story ?”’ 


4 


Mr. James Payn, in his Ziterary Recol- 
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lections, gives expres- 
sion to the following 
statement: ‘‘ My ex- 
perience of men of 
letters is that for kind- 
ness of heart they have 
no equal. I contrast 
their behaviour to the 
young and struggling 
with the harshness of 
the lawyer, the hard- 
ness of the man of busi- 
ness, the contempt of 
the man of the world, 
and am proud to be- 
long to their calling.”’ 
Mr. Payn wrote thus 
after an experience as 
wide and varied as 
that perhaps of any 
living man. Inthe first 
or second issue of Je- 
rome K. Jerome’s pa- 
per, Zo-day, an article 
appeared on Mr. Coul- 
son Kernahan’s Book 
of Strange Sins, and in 
that article it was stat- 
ed that but few liter- 
ary men were person- 
ally as popular among 
his brother writers as 
the author of this re- 


markable book. It is 
said by those who 
know Mr. Kernahan 


that a truer or more 
brotherly man it would 
be difficult to find. 
Overwhelmed with 
work as he has been in his capacity of 
literary adviser to one of the largest 
publishing houses in London, as well as 
a contributor to several of the literary 
papers, he is never too busy to do a kind 
deed or lend a helping hand to any of 
his struggling confreéres. 


& 


Mr. Kernahan is a member of a now 
famous trio. Years ago Mr. F. W. Robin- 
son, the noted novelist, edited a paper 
which he called Home Chi. tes. On the 
lookout for genius, he numbered among 
his picked contributors the names of 
three men who are still young, but whose 
works are known far and wide. Mr. J. M. 
Barrie gave much of his earlier work to 
this paper. Mr. Jerome K. Jerome was 
represented by articles which have since 





COULSON KERNAHAN, 


made him famous, while Mr. Kernahan 
contributed a part of A Dead Man's 
Diary. A Dead Man's Diary and A 
Book of Strange Sins obtained for Mr. 
Kernahan at once an enviable position 
in the world of letters. Other books of 
his are Sorrow and Song, Lyra ¥leganta- 
rum, the latter in collaboration with the 
late Frederick Locker-Lampson, and God 
and the Ant. Perhaps we can best char- 
acterise his peculiar vein by saying that 
he is a student of men’s souls, and that 
in all his work he has sought to lay bare 
the secret motives of life and to describe 
the innermost recesses of the human 
heart. The tone of his work is healthy 
and vigorous; moreover, there is a singu- 
lar beauty and charm in all he writes, 
for not only is he a master of style, he 
is also a poet; and the prophecy has 
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been ventured that in years to come 
he will be known as “‘ the poet-novel- 
ist.’ 
® 

One would never suspect the tall, 
broad-shouldered and military-looking 
man, with his boyish impulsiveness and 
optimistic sympathy, to be the author of 
that weird story, 4 Dead Man's Diary, 
and the work which followed it, 4 Book 
of Strange Sins, which, however, is not 
so lugubrious as its title would suggest. 
Captain Shannon, his latest story, which 
has just been published by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, is a new de- 
parture for him in fiction. He has been 
asked why he struck out in such a new 
line, so opposed in plot and character to 
the calm, judicial conception of God and 
the Ant. In answer to this, he says: 
**T hope my literary ideals have not been 
entirely submerged in the interest of 
Captain Shannon. | have tried to por- 
tray truthfully the mighty underground 
movements which exist in our great 
cities. The story is not merely an effort 
at exciting fiction; it is based on my 
personal investigation of socialistic life 
in centres like Paris, Geneva, Brussels, 
and the East End of London. Any 
worker in political or social schemes 
will recognise the plausibility of the 
plot. What I claim for ‘ Captain Shan- 
non’ is the possibility of such a fel- 
low’s clever evasion of the law. My 
story is intended to awaken attention to 
a state of affairs of which few people 
have any conception. There have been 
in the last ten years plenty of facts 
brought up, thereby substantiating in- 
cidents in the career of ‘ Captain Shan- 
non.’’’ The curious thing about Cap- 
tain Shannon ‘s that it is a story without 
a woman, and yet it is full of thrilling 
Situations. 

re & 


A friend of Miss Tarbell, Miss Kate 
Stephens, furnishes the explanation we 
asked for in ou: last number regarding 
Miss Tarbell’s reference to Macaulay’s 
history in a letter written by Madame 
Roland to Bancal about 1790. Miss 
Stephens writes : 


** Catharine Sawbridge Macaulay I first met in 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s book, where she gets high 
praise, as she does also from some later writers. 
She died, I believe, a little before Madame Ro- 
land, who was emulous of her, but not before she 
had had years of laudation for her History of 
£ngland, She was a vigorous soul, with acumen 
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and largeness of mind, and it is a pity we do not 
know more good things of her. She is one of the 
unappreciated.” 

Undoubtedly the author of the Macau- 
lay’s history referred to is Mrs. Catha- 
1ine Sawbridge Macaulay. It is perti- 
nent, however, to ask Miss Tarbell the 
reason of her failure to identify this 
rather obscure historian by not speaking 
of the book as ‘‘ Mrs."’ Macaulay’s his- 
tory. Indeed, the failure to do this im- 
plies a certain disrespect'to her own sex. 
One does not speak of *‘ Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom,’* ** Ward’s Marcella,’’ or ‘* Bur- 
nett’s A Lady of Quality.”’ 


& 


The tesurrection by our question 
of this ‘‘new woman”’ of the last cen- 
tury brings out some curious comments 
upon her. The Universal Cyclopedia of 
Abraham Rees, which was produced, 
so the title page states, ‘‘ with the as- 
sistance of eminent professional gentle- 
men’”’ (the issue consulted beating the 
date of 1819), says of Mrs. Macaulay : 
*“While in the height of her fame she 
excited the admiration of Dr. Wil- 
son, the rector of St. Stephen’s, Wall- 
brook, who conferred on her the un- 
precedented honour of placing her 
statue, while living, in the chancel of 
his chuich, which his successor thought 
himself justified in removing.’’ Per- 
haps the reason of the successor’s 
‘*justification’’ may be found in this 
comment on the history, also from Rees : 
““It was read with great avidity at the 
period of its publication, but has since 
fallen into so much disrepute as scarce- 
ly ever to be inquired for.’’ It may be 
added that the authorities differ as to 
the spelling of Mrs. Macaulay's name, 
some of them putting an ‘‘e’’ in place 
of the ‘‘a’’ in the last syllable. Most 
of them, however, follow Miss Tarbell’s 
spelling, which, since it corresponds 
with Lord Macaulay’s name, seems all 
the more to require identification. Mrs. 
Macaulay, by the way, was a friend of 
Dr. Johnson and a correspondent of 
Washington. Boswell mentions Dr. 
Johnson’s contempt for her at least half 
a dozen times. If we remember rightly, 
she was the lady with some singular 
theories about the equality of man, theo- 
ries which the doctor put to a blunt test 
by daring her to ask her footman to sit 
down to dinner with them. Horace 
Walpole often praises her work as the 
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best history of England 
for the same 1eason that 
Dr. Johnson hated it, 
because it was strongly 
republican in tone. Her 
history covers the peri- 
od from the accession 
of James I. to the ac- 
cession of the Bruns- 
wick line, 1763-83, and 
was published in eight 
volumes, quarto. 
® 

One of the very ablest 
and most acute editors 
in London is Mr. Clem- 
ent King Shorter, of the 
Illustrated London News, 
the Sketch, the Album, 
the Lnglish Illustrated 
Magazine, and—one is 
tempted to say—et cetera, 
for there is no end to 
Mr. Shorter’s indefati- 
gable labours. We re- 
member some one say- 
ing to us once in Lon- 
don that if he were ina 
position to invest money 
in a periodical and had 
to choose an editor, he 
would trust Mr. Shorter 
sooner almost than any 
one else. He hasall the 
qualifications, knowl- 
edge, sense, industry, 
and, above all, the pow- 
er of judging what the 
public care for. ‘‘ The 
first time I came across 
Mr. Shorter’s name,”’ 
says Dr. Robertson Ni- 
coll (whose London 
Letter in the present 
number describes Mr. Shorter’s forth- 
coming book, Zhe Brontés and their 
Circle), ‘‘ was on the title-page of a 
little Bronté volume in Mr. Walter 
Scott’s Camelot Series. I opened the 
book without interest, not supposing I 
should find anything new. So much 
has been written about the Brontés that 
is ill-informed and stupid that I should 
have been content with very little. But 
I had not read far when I saw that Mr. 
Shorter knew what he was writing about, 
for he had gone into the subject thor- 
oughly ; that he had a fine gift of ex- 
pression and a keen eye for points of 
true saliency. Some time afterward my 
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friend, the late Professor Minto, came 
to visit me, and the conversation tuined 
on the S/ar, then recently established. 
Minto was a keen Democrat, and warm- 
ly approved of the Star ; and said he, 
‘Do you know who writes the Literary 
Column? It is admirably done.’ The 
Literary Column wzas Mr. Shorter’s 
work, and was certainly one of the 
brightest and freshest in the London 
press.’”’ 
& 

By and by Mr. Shorter got the oppor- 
tunity of his life in connection with the 
Illustrated London News. The veteran 
editor, Mr. John Latey, died, and Sir 
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William Ingram, to whose quick percep- 
tion and genius for journalism the peti- 
odicals published under his auspices 
owe much of their success, offered the 
position to Mr. Shorter. It was a bold 
step, but the results have fully justified 
it. The Mews immediately became lit- 
erary. Mr. Andiew Lang and Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, two of the most 
brilliant, experienced, and cultured jour- 
nalists of the day, appeared as regular 
contributors, and many other  well- 
known names appeared in its pages. 
But to add eminent contributors and 
weighty articles is easy if you have the 
money. Mr. Shorter did more; he 
thoroughly preserved the vivacity and 
the popular interest of the paper—a 
paper which occupies a secure place as 
one of the leading journals of Eng- 
land. Not content with this success, 
Sir William Ingram and Mr. Shorter 
started the Sketch, which in a very short 
time became a great paper. There can 
be no question of the vivacity and spirit 
of the Sketch, and in England it is to be 
found everywhere; we are credibly 
informed that there is scarce a coun 
try house in England where it is not 
taken. The A/bum followed in a quieter 
way, and is evidently taking root. We 
do not think that Mr. Shorter has been 
so successful in his management of 
the Luglish Illustrated Magazine. He 
has more than doubled the circulation, 
but Mr. Shorter has so strong a hanke- 
ing after literature that he cannot bring 
himself to sacrifice it even for the sake 
of popularity, so that the magazine is 
neither strictly literary nor strictly popu- 
lar. 
® 


Like most people who accomplish 
anything, Mr. Shorter gives the impres- 
sion of a man always at leisure. He is 
an omnivorous reader, and knows exact- 
ly what each of the young writers can 
do, but by preference he turns to the 
past, and he has already acquired one 
of the best private collections of first 
editions and autogiaphs in London. 
He has successfully accomplished impor- 
tant work as editor of George Meredith, 
Henry Kingsley, and other writers, and 
the great literary undeitaking upon 
which he has been engaged for many 
years will gain him a wider and a surer 
reputation. He has innumerable ac- 
quaintances and some friends, and his 
friends are staunch friends. He was 
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married in July to Miss Dora Sigerson, 
the charming and accomplished young 


Dublin poet. Mr. and Mrs. Shorter 
have just returned from Switzerland. 
& 
During his holiday trip thiough 


Switzerland, Mr. Shorter came to the 
conclusion, after a careful observation, 
that the author whose books were most 
in evidence in the Tauchnitz Library 
was undoubtedly *‘ Ian Maclaren.” 
® 

Mr. Paul Lawience Dunbar, the ne- 
gro poet, whose work we commended 
in these columns last month, and whose 
portrait was also given, is preparing a 
new edition of his poems, for which Mr. 
William Dean Howells has written an 
introduction. The little volume with 
which he made his début was privately 
printed, and his work will therefore now 
receive the imprint of a publisher for 
the first time. The volume will contain 
many poems not printed in the private 
edition, and the whole work will be 
carefully revised and edited. Of this 
ptivately piinted edition, which num- 
bered one thousand copies, we may say 
that although it was only issued last 
year, the whole edition has been taken 
up. Mr. William Dean Howells is not 
alone in his generous appreciation of the 
young negro poet’s work; indeed, he 
has made quite a conquest among our 
men of letters. Among the warmest of 
his admirers is Mr. James Lane Allen, 
who called our attention to Mr. Dun- 
bat’s unpretentious little volume even 
before Mr. Howells had exploited it in 
Harper's Weekly. Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
and Company will be Mr. Dunbar’s pub- 
lishers. 

Pa 

Mr. Dunbar has been in New York 
during the last few weeks arranging 
with Major Pond to give a series of 
readings from his own work. He has al- 
ready been very successful with these 
readings, and his reception on the few 
occasions on which he has given iead- 
ings in New York has been most encour- 
aging and gratifying. We heard avery 
good story the other day about Mr. 
Dunbar which is well authenticated. 
He was asked by the editor of a promi- 
nent New York magazine to recite 
some of his verses, and, after the office 
staff had been called in, Mr. Dunbar 
asked permission first of all to takea 
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FAGIN’S KITCHEN (‘‘ OLIVER TWIST’’). 


sweet revenge by reading a poem which 
he had sent to the selfsame editor a year 
previous, and which he had rejected. 
The poem in question is the one printed 
in his little volume as ‘* When Malindy 
Sings.’’ We may add that if the said 
editor was slow to appreciate the beauty 
of Mr. Dunbat’s poem at that time, he 
has since made amends by printing 
some verses of his in his magazine. 
cc 

The time will come when Charles 
Dickens will take his place among the 
historians of vanished London. The 
Mansion House Council on the Dwell- 
ings of the Poor of London have photo- 
graphed the famous Fagin’s Kitchen, 
described by Dickens in Oliver Twist, 
prior to pulling down the old building 
known by the somewhat pompous name 
of ** Viaduct Chambers.’’ The spot 
does not seem to have been altered since 
the days of the Artful Dodger. The 
building, now a registered lodging- 
house, from the outside has that re- 
spectable, poverty-stricken look so com- 
mon in more neglected corners of Lon- 
don. Fagin’s Kitchen, however, does 
not belie the description given in Oliver 
Twist. It is indesciibably sordid and 
dirty, lighted only by a grating, and 


ceitainly unfit, from our modern point 
of view, for human habitation. We 
take this opportunity of registering the 
description of this unsavoury landmark 
by reproducing the photograph of the 
Kitchen from the Council's report in the 
Dwellings of the Poor. 

& 

A few months ago we stated that Mr. 
James Lane Allen had purchased the 
tights from the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany of an old book of his entitled /Joha 
Gray, which has been out of print for 
some time. It was his intention at first 
to simply revise and rewrite it, but he 
finally discarded it altogether, with the 
exception of a few incidents in the story, 
and has practically written a new book, 
which will be entitled Zhe Choir Jnvist- 
dle, and will be published by the Mac- 
millan Company in November. It is an 
historical novel of Kentucky life in the 
period following the Revolution, the 
background of the story being the great 
migration of the Anglo-Saxon race from 
the Atlantic seaboard into the West ; 
the chief characters representing the 
early appearance in the wilderness of 
the types of civilisation, with some con- 
trast between these and the aristocratic 
elements of colonial life, on the one 
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hand, and between these and the rugged 
life of the backwoodsmen on the other. 
The Choir Invisible fits into the ever-en- 
larging literary movement of the day 
toward the historic beginnings of the na- 
tion—the first distinctly traceable move- 
ment of the sort since the time of Cooper. 
) 

The title of Mr. Henry Seton Merri- 
man’s new novel, which is to appear in 
the Cornhill duting 1897, is Jn the Tents 
of Kedar—a title that will recall one of 
Rudyard Kipling’s Indian tales. Prior 
to the appearance of this story he has 
arranged to runa short serial entitled 
Dross through the columns of the Queen 
(London), commencing in the first week 
of October. Zhe Sowers continues to be 
the favourite book of the moment in 
England. Messrs. Dodd, Mead and 
Company have secured the book 1ights 
of Ju the Tents of Kedar, which will not 
appear: in book form until the autumn 
of 1897. 

® 

The fashion which Mr. Zangwill in- 
troduced in literature with his London 
Ghetto stories has recently been taken 
up by Mr. Cahan in his story of the 
New York Ghetto called Ye&/, which is 
noticed on another page ; and we hear 
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that yet another author is to follow with 
a volume of stories on the Ghetto 
of Chicago. This volume is to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Way and 
Williams, entitled Zhe Lucky Number, 
by I. K. Friedman. Mr. Friedman is 
a young Hebrew, and a graduate of the 
Michigan University. He has a most 
interesting personality, and those who 
have come in contact with him and 
who have read his work,are impressed 
with a quality which looks very like 
genius. In his study of the Jewish 
slums of Chicago he has made a sympa- 
thetic study of character, and delved 
beneath the surface for the motives 
that give dramatic power to the incidents 
which he describes in his stories. He 
has a keen eye for the romantic, of which 
he says there is no lack even in the 
slums. His stories, which circle about 
a resort called ‘‘ The Lucky Number,”’ 
are said to be intensely and vividly real. 
8 

An error which slipped into the article 
on ‘* The Most Famous of Spanish Man- 
uscripts,’’ published in the September 
BooKMAN, may be a source of confusion 
to some readeis. It is the use through- 
out of the word Chronicle for Poem. The 
Chronicle of the Cid is, of course, quite a 
different thing from the Poem of the Cid. 


WONDERLAND. 


Sweet eyes by sorrow still unwet, 

To you the world is radiant yet, 

A palace-hall of splendid truth 
Touched by the golden haze of youth, 


Where hopes and joys are ever rife 
Amid the mystery of life ; 

And seeking all to understand, 
The world to you is Wonderland. 


I turn and watch with unshed tears 
The furrowed track of ended years ; 
I see the eager hopes that wane, 

The joys that die in deathless pain, 


The coward Faith that falsehoods shake, 
The souls that faint, the hearts that break, 
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‘* THE WORLD TO YOU IS WONDERLAND.”’ 


The Truth by livid lips bemoaned, 

The Right defiled, the Wrong enthroned,— 
And, striving still to understand, 

The world to me is Wonderland. 


ITT. 


A little time, then by and by 

The puzzled thought itself shall die. 
When, like the throb of distant drums, 
The call inevitable comes 

To blurring brain and weary limb, 
And when the aching eyes grow dim, 
And fast the gathering shadows creep 
To lull the drowsy sense asleep, 

We two shall slumber hand in hand 
To wake, perhaps, in Wonderland. 
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Harry Thurston Peck. 
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JOHANNA 


The interest so widely aroused in the 
poems of the German peasant woman, 
Johanna Voigt-Ambrosius, might easily 
be classed at first thought with the 
many passing sensations that, in an 
end-of-the-century mood, claim the mo- 
mentary attention of the literary world. 
But there are traits in her work that 
happily remove her from such associa- 
tion. Belonging as she does to the 
humblest social rank, her utterances 
have nevertheless not appealed to the 
unrest of the socialistic element, nor to 
the morbid pessimism of the Ibsen 
school of writers, any more than to the 
dreamers of an ideal democracy who 
follow Tolstoy. They have struck a 
deep responsive note in intelligent read- 
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ers of all 1anks, from royalty and the 
literary critic to the practical people of 
every-day occupations. They are the 
simple but strong outpourings of a 
woman's heart, whose life is that of 
humble, strenuous toil, and whose social 
atmospheie is that of the restricted life 
of the North German peasant. 

Johanna Ambrosius, the daughter of 
a poor mechanic, was born in the parish 
of Lengwethen, and lives in the 1etired 
village of Gross-Weismeninken, near to 
the Russian border, in East Prussia. 
Her life as a child was as careless and 
happy as was consistent with her rude 
and arduous duties in house and field 
and stable. Like all German children; 
she acquired the solid elements of pri- 
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mary education up to her eleventh year 
in the public school, and her mind awak- 
ening to a sense of unrest in the dull 
routine of her home life, she sought a 
wider freedom in going out to menial 
service. From this she returned dis- 
satisfied, only in her twentieth year to 
give her hand in marriage to a poor and 
honest peasant, and to accept, with her 
husband, the lot of poverty and the 
hardest toil. Her laborious life proved 
too great a strain for her physical 
strength. Proudly and uncomplaining- 
ly as she bore her self-elected fate, she 
became, says her older sister, Martha, 
‘*a physical wreck, because she was the 
slave of poverty and want. Her only 
thought was for her two children, to be 
permitted to live for them, to work for 
them. To work with her body reduced 
toa skeleton! To every entreaty that 
she would take care of herself and spare 
herself, her only answer was a weary 
smile.’’ 

In the midst of her homely toil this 
woman seems to have found her literary 
inspiration in the few books her father 
possessed, and in reading the popular 
German magazine, the Gartenlaube. 
Like Ada Negri, the Italian factory girl, 
whose poems have made a stir in recent 
Italian letters, and to whom Herman 
Grim compares her, Johanna found the 
newspaper and the popular magazine 
her gateway into theideal world. Deep- 
ly stirred with the poetic emotions which 
have for ages brooded in the silent re- 
cesses of the soul of the German wom- 
an, she was slow in giving public utter- 
ance to ‘‘ the thoughts and feelings of 
a lonely girl and a lonely woman ;”’ 
and when the time came, as Ada Negri 
sought the newspapers as the medium 
of her expression, so Johanna turned to 
her one literary opportunity, the Garten- 
laube. It was here and in the journal 
Von Haus zu Haus that her first verses 
saw the light, and were discovered by 
him who has become her strong literary 
friend and appreciative critic, Professor 
Karl Weiss-Schrattenthal, of Pressburg. 
It was by his aid that the first collection 
of her poems was published at the 
Christmas season of 1894, the edition 
bearing a lengthy and enthusiastic pref- 
ace of hisown. In March of the follow- 
ing year a fourth edition appeared, and 
the issue has steadily increased, until 
the sale has reached a very large num- 
ber, and the little volume has begun to 


awaken a deep interest in readers out- 
side of Germany. The publication, 
by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Miss 
Safford’s translations of these poems, 
is from the twenty-sixth edition, and 
will be welcomed with interest by 
American readers and students of con- 
temporary literature. The following 
striking comparison is drawn by Her- 
man Grim in a recent essay : 

‘*In the lives of Ada Negri and Johanna Am- 
brosius I see embodied historical elements which 
require measurement and formulation. They 
grew up alone; they were of lowly station. 
They speak such pure speech. They are poor 
women ; they do not hate those whose lot is more 
fortunate. Ada Negri sprang from the restless 
mass of men who throng the factories. ... The 
roar and shriek and pound of machines filled 
her ear. Johanna bowed her young back to work 
in the fields ever the same. ... The images 
and feelings of the moment are given an im- 
petuous power by the Italian, the young force 
and vigour of something aggressively warlike. 
In Johanna Ambrosius greater intellectual power 
prevails, and the quiet strength of the German 
soul. Ada with clenched fists bursts straight 
through the thicket which surrounds her ; Johan- 
na, with weary feet, seeks a practicable path in 
the se/va oscura di nostra vita. Both contrive to 
make their poems nestle in our memories, never 
to be banished thence.”’ 


It is this touching and signal trait of 
‘‘not hating those whose lot is more 
fortunate’’ that, I believe, gives especial 
dignity and moral worth to the verses 
of this new peasant poet. We have be- 
come so accustomed in these days to 
woman’s painful struggle for recogni- 
tion and restless complaint against real 
or seeming injuties, that it is refreshing 
to read the utterances of a woman's 
soul whose noble poetic inspirations lift 
her above all consciousness of rivalry or 
of sex limitations, and even above the 
stern hardships of poverty and social 
obscurity into the pure atmosphere of 
beauty and of love. Her verses are the 
spontaneous and unstudied outpouring 
of deep sympathy with all human kind, 
and especially with those who suffer. 
Her poetry is not the voice of complaint. 
Truly the child of sorrow and pain, it 
springs from these not as morbidly im- 
agined or borrowed from other’s com- 
plaints, but as the burden of her own 
life. And yet it is not without its notes 
of pure joy in nature, and of a never- 
failing trust in the goodness of God and 
in the final happy solution in a brighter 
world of all the sad problems of this. 
It is this intense reality of experience 
which in a more cultured writer would 
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be liable to criticism, as tinging her 

verses with too much personality, that 

in fact proves her title to the rank of 

poet. She has met truly the conditions 

of Goethe's test : 

** Who has not wept through nights of sleepless 
hours, 

He knows, he knows you not, ye Heavenly 
Powers.”’ 

That there is throughout her writing 
evidence of morbid mental states, a 
longing for the rest that death shall 
bring, and a kind of hugging of grief as 
itself a boon richer than joy, cannot be 
denied ; and the light and comfort that 
religion brings to her are those of stoic 
resignation rather than of a deep spir- 
itual faith. Her song of faith is born 
of the remembered religious traditions 
of the past rather than of the inspira- 
tions of the newer time, such as have 
found voice in Tennyson and the Brown- 
ings and in the great New England 
poets. But with all their limitations 
we have thankfully to note the absence 
of the dreary pessimism that besets so 
large a share of the poetry of the day 
in our own and other lands, and if Jo- 
hanna Ambrosius sings in the minor 
key so largely, it is from no silly senti- 
mentality or affectation, but because she 
is singing of what life has truly been to 
her and what she knows it must be to 
many others. Much may be forgiven 
to one who has fulfilled so faithfully the 
measure of the poet’s duty as described 
in her own words : 

When, daily labour terminating, 
Sleep doth thee to its arms entice, 


He groans in fierce throes of creating, 
And strives for the lost Paradise. 


His breast is filled with eager yearning, 
Nor peace nor rest doth he e’er find ; 
With all men’s tears his eyes are burning, 

He bears the burdens of mankind. 


Deep into beauty's fountain diving, 
He seeks the noblest treasure there ; 
In-heartfelt prayers forever striving 
’ With God to grant ye flow’rets fair. 


Not for himself he asketh blessing ; 
Content is he if, in his song, 

He bringeth aught for your refreshing : 
For gold or thanks he doth not long. 


With his heart’s blood he dyes the roses, 
His hot tears blanch the lilies pale ; 

The smallest leaf which here reposes 
Doth from his heavy sighs exhale.* 


The relation of pain and poetry in her 


* From Miss Safford’s translations. 
Roberts Brothers. 
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own life is briefly told in the poem en- 
titled ‘‘ My Muse”’ : 


MY MUSE.* 


Once I lived from day to day, 
Nor joy nor sorrow felt ; 

Scarcely knew myself, so like 
Were all with whom | dwelt. 


But as this I realised, . 
And ’gan o’er it to fret, 
Yawned my heart as if weary : 
Something may happen yet. 


Some one tapped lightly. ‘‘ Enter,” 
I called, almost dismayed. 
‘What! Is it you, my old friend, 
Pain? Hast thou hither strayed ?” 


** Yes, my child,” softly stroking 
My cheeks the while he spake : 

“Tell me, for whom with longing 
So great doth thy heart ache ?” 


‘For my Muse, who once taught me 
To sing full many a song. 
Without a single visit 
For months I’ve waited long. 


** Now sit thee down beside me; 
Else shall I be alone. 
We two have talked together 
Oft while the palé moon shone.” 


So he sat down beside me, 
Kissing me o’er and o’er; 
E’en as the first he gave me, 
i found my songs once more. 


** Let the Muse farther wander, 
If only thee I have !”’ 

A smile of secret meaning 
Rests on his lips so grave. 


‘* Take back that sentence hasty, 
For, lo! your Muse am I ; 
Always have I been faithful.”’ 
I kissed him tenderly. 


An example of strong, passionate ut- 
terance one finds in the poem “ Ah, 


Bind my Hands”’ : 
AH, BIND MY HANDS.+ 


Ah, bind my outstretched hands, I pray, 
With heavy fetters chaining, 

Or they might else on my breast lay 
A loved head, rest attaining. 


And wall up, too, this heart of mine, 
In closest dungeon keeping ; 

Already through the windows shine 
Love’s bright flames upward leaping. 


Oh, make me deaf ! Oh, make me blind ! 
No glimpse of joy receiving ! 

Tis hard for the forsaken child 
To bear her sore heart’s grieving. 


And among the lyrics of love in ‘* Thy 
Kiss”’ : 


* From Miss Safford’s translations. 
+ Lbid. 
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at THY KISS.* 


The kiss which rested on thy lips 
For mine own I have captured ; 
Whatever haps I care not now ! 
I sing like bird enraptured. 


To whom the gods their beaker give 
Should make no long delaying, 

Or they fair fortune’s glass might break, 
Their holy wrath displaying. 


E’en should death’s icy form now lie 
Beside me, my couch sharing, 

The lips which once to thine were pressed 
Will greet him, bright smiles wearing. 





The poet’s responsiveness to nature’s 
moods is shown in the tender verses : 
A SUMMER NIGHT.+ 
Her soft, cool arms extending, 
Night comes anew ; 
Fields, woods, and meadows clasping 
Her heart unto ; 





With mantle light enwrapping 
Each tree and bush, 

While murmuring tones the world 
To dreams doth hush. 


The earth hath now forgotten 
Day’s misery ; 

Mine eyes I lift.in longing 
Toward the sky. 


I see a wee bird soaring 
In sunset’s glow : 

Ah, would my heart, so weary, 
With it might go! 

Besides the interest that these poems 
have awakened in the old world, even 
to the degree of procuring for the au- 
thor an annuity from the Empress of 
Germany sufficient to shield her hence- 
forth from extreme want, it has seemed 
to me that they bring to us in America 
a new and perhaps much-needed revela- 
tion, that the poetic gift and, indeed, a 
high order of living, are things indepen- 
dent of any external conditions, whether 
high or low, whether in servile or in 
imperial ranks. The familiar picture 

* From Miss Safford’s translations. 
¢ Lbid. 
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drawn by returned American tourists, 
with all the high colour of a righteous 
indignation and pride of citizenship in 
this enlightened land, of the degrada- 
tion of the peasantry of Germany, and 
especially of the hopeless outlook for 
women doomed to an unlettered life, to 
the slavery of the kitchen, the plough, 
and the stall, will certainly lose some- 
thing of its power for such as shall read 
these noble and tender verses. For, 
coming as these do from even the rudest 
and most laborious conditions of human 
life, yet with their sweetness and high- 
born beauty they have not failed to win 
the ear of princes and of professors. 

The lesson all this teaches us is not that 
menial toil and hardship are a desirable 
lot for women in any country, but that 
there is a power in the poetic gift ina 
true woman's soul which is capable of 
lifting her above all conditions which 
earth may create, and of placing her 
among the great ones whom all shall 
love and honour, because of the boon of 
beauty and solace she has brought them. 
These gifts of genius and high planes 
of living are not to be bought with 
money, even though wages are higher, 
nor with brilliant intellectual training 
in lands where schools and colleges for 
women abound, nor with political or 
social influence even in those communi- 
ties which offer the most advanced “* op- 
portunities for women.’’ Something 
more than these are needed to make 
the poet who shall interpret the hearts 
of his people and time, and the rare 
work and distinguished success of the 
German peasant may serve as a gentle 
but eloquent reminder, lest aspiring 
souls among us should be placing their 
dependence on wrong sources for achiev- 
ing great results, whether for literature 
or for social progress. 


Frank Sewall. 








THE GOSPEL OF 


LOVE. 


Let me but feed on frugal fare, 
So manna may be thine ; 

Let me strip the vines and press them bare, 
So thou shalt taste of wine ; 

Ay, though I have no crust to share, 

If thou find first-fruit everywhere, 
The fuller harvest mine ! 


Virginia Woodward Cloud, 
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THE GENTLEMAN IN 


If the question were asked of us, What 
type of character stands at the top of 
our civilisation ? we could give but one 
reply ; we should say, It is the gentle. 
man ; and by gentleman we would here 
mean a man who is one of our masculine 
types of most highly developed powers. 

This idea that the gentleman repie- 
sents the summit of our civilisation is 
so vast, so plain, so shining, that it 
may not at once impress us very deep- 
ly ; but it is the vastness, it is the open- 
ness, it is the splendour of the sun. We 
could not fully explain it without taking 
into account the history of the race for 
centuries past. We should need tocon- 
sider that as the life of the Anglo-Saxon 
race has unrolled itself for hundreds of 
years, one by one the great departments 
of power, slowly, painfully, through 
error and defeat, but always with in- 
creasing sureness, have fallen under the 
tight leadership of this imperial type. 
Nowadays it is the gentleman at the 
head of the army ; this was not always 
true ; the time was when such a thing 
was not thought of. Nowadays it is the 
gentleman at the head of the navy ; this 
was not always true; it is the gentle- 
man in the university ; it is the gentle- 
man on the bench ; it is the gentleman 
in sport; it is the gentleman in his 
club ; it is the gentleman in his home. 
We know what was the meaning of the 
establishment of an international copy- 
right a few years ago; it meant the tri- 
umph of the gentlemen af the two coun- 
tiies in taking possession of their art in 
its business relations ; it was the tri- 
umph of author and publisher over the 
low, ancient, stubborn, all but ineradi- 
cable passions of trade. At present one 
of the highest expressions of the unanim- 
ity of innumerable minds on this sub- 
ject is the demand for the gentleman in 
politics. It is said that we cannot quite 
find him, but the demand for him is the 
thing that shows the rising drift of pub- 
lic opinion; the demand grows and 
grows ; it will not be beaten down; it 
will not be turned aside ; it will demand 
its place in the triumph of higher 
forces. 

We should need to consider, further- 
more, that not only in our national 
affairs, but in all our international rela- 
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tions, our Government and indeed the 
whole body of the people, has become 
most solicitous that its foreign repre- 
sentative should be a gentleman. So 
that in a word we cannot think of our 
modern life truly or wisely or hopefully 
at all but as passing more and more 
into the keeping of this representative 
kingly character, its highest masculine 
type of civilisation. Heis general, he is 
admiral, he is teacher, he is judge, 
yachtsman, clubman, publisher, hus- 
band, father, the head of all things. 

In the United States we have not only 
gone so far as to believe this and to act 
upon it, but it has become our belief 
that the institutions of our country have 
produced and do produce the finest 
gentleman of the woild. It is our hon- 
est persuasion, however provincial, that, 
take him all in all, his like has never 
been seen elsewhere ; and when this has 
been admitted, surely enough has been 
said to make it clear that in the prac- 
tice of our national life, in its theory, at 
the very heart of our towering ideals, 
we as a nation regard the gentleman, 
and the gentleman alone, as the utmost 
embodied excellence of our social insti- 
tutions. 

But inasmuch as every national liter- 
ature, if it be truly such, must hold the 
mirror up to life, let us turn to Ameri- 
can fiction and ask ourselves, as students 
of it, whether we find reflected there 
the image of this most 1eal and sover- 
eign being. Can we name the Ameri- 
can novel in which he is duly portrayed ? 
Can we name in any novel the character 
that fills out his mould? Is there a 
single hero in American fiction that has 
passed out into even general acceptance 
as a worthy counterpart of the Ameri- 
can gentleman as we have seen him ap- 
pear again and again in our history? 
We shall rather be forced to admit that 
no leading type of the American gentle- 
man has ever been successfully por- 
trayed ; nor has the effort ever been 
made by the novelist, on any adequate 
scale, to portray him. 

To say this, is to say a great deal. 
The truth of it may become clearer by 
a brief analysis of our fiction. 

American novels may be thrown into 
two classes. There is the class that 
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deals with the highest social types in 
our civilisation, and there is a second 
class that deals with all other types lower 
down. 

If we should study the novels of the 
first class, we find that they are mostly 
novels of attack. The main business of 
the novelist 1s to array and to arraign 
the vices, the weakness, the wrongs, 
the failures of masculine human nature 
under the conditions of our New World 
civilisation. It is to show that men 
who are sometimes at the top of our 
national life, by reason of wealth, birth, 
descent, education, travel, manners, or 
other forms of power, should not be at 
the top, but nearer the bottom. It is 
philosophically a literature of discon- 
tent with the imperfections of the re- 
public as embodied in its representative 
men. It variously exhibits these men 
as money-loving, or unscrupulous, or 
hard, or shallow, or dull’ and uninter- 
esting, or supercilious, or caddish, or as 
touched with European flunkeyism. 
The protest may take on a hundred 
forms ; but always it amounts to saying 
either that these representative charac- 
ters are not truly American, or that they 
are truly American in what is to be re- 
gretted and assailed. 

This is a perfectly healthy body of 
our fiction. It is all true, it is all de- 
served. Every national literature of 
any courage and vitality worth the name 
contains this department of attack, this 
fortress of satire. 

But the present contention is that 
there is no balance maintained—that 
this literature of attack upon representa- 
tive social types that are bad is not off- 
sci by another body of fiction to cele- 
brate representative social types that are 
good. The argument is that this litera- 
ture which arraigns the vices and weak- 
ness and failures of men under the re- 
public is not counterbalanced, or, as it 
should be, overbalanced by a literature 
to set forth the virtues, the strength, the 
success, the beauty of character that 
men take on under our civilisation. 
There is no wish to be understood as 
saying that no American novelists have 
attempted patriotic delineations of the 
American gentleman. They have ; but 
the entire body of this sympathetic fic- 
tion, when laid beside the best of our 
life, shrinks almost to nothingness. If 
we search through American novels for 
twenty-five of the finest masculine char- 
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acters in them, and then beside these 
place twenty-five of the finest gentlemen 
who have appeared in our history, the 
literary characters in comparison with 
the once living characters are wholly in- 
adequate. The largest creations of vur 
national art are less than the realities of 
our national experience. They are en- 
titled on the plea of realism to be of 
equal size. On the basis of the great- 
est imaginative art, they should be even 
larger. 

If we accept these facts as actual and 
this reasoning as just, then the conclu- 
sion lies before us that our national lit- 
erature breaks down just wheie our na- 
tional life does not break down ; that it 
fails just where our life succeeds ; that 
the very summits of our society on 
which the gentleman stands supreme is 
the region of our literary desert. 

But turn for the moment to the sec- 
ond class of American novels dealing 
with types that come lower than the 
highest. Here we find the great bulk 
of American fiction ; here, perhaps, our 
literature utters its most genuine, its 
most characteristic note; and here it 
displays its purest gold. We have, for 
instance, the only negro literature in 
the world ; we have one of the most 
beautiful creole literatures; we have 
the only literature of the Anglo-Saxon 
mountaineers ; we have the essentially 
New World literature of middle-class 
New England life ; we have the ultra- 
Americanism of life on the Western 
plains ; we have, in a word, the litera- 
ture of the common people. It is all 
truly American, it is all indispensable ; 
but whatever its field and whatever its 
scope and whatever its merit, it has this 
common limitation that it.is not the 
literature of our highest civilisation. 

The explanation of this state of our im- 
aginative literature is intricate and mani- 
fold. It lies, partly, in the fact that in 
provincial as opposed to cosmopolitan 
types of character art finds picturesque- 
ness, remoteness, the charm of novelty, 
the delight of discovery ; and it also 
finds there the elemental forces and pas- 
sions of human nature more openly 
at work and more vividly in action: 
love, hatred, jealousy, envy, revenge, 
struggle, crime, death—all these in 
studies of lower life take on forms and 
proportions that give the novelist the 
material for rude and powerful draw- 
ing and intense colour. But further- 
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more: this literature of lower civilisa- 
tion is really the voice of the great 
American democracy It is our celebra- 
tion in literature of the life of the com- 
mon people, who are the ideal of the 
republic. As we make all men equal 
in the laws of our country, the art of 
the country strives to become no less 
impartial ; or if it favours any, it favours 
those who are not otherwise favoured. 
We may take the novels of this class by 
the score, and the one argument under- 
lying the story in each is this: that 
though the men and women in the story 
are not types of our highest civilisation, 
they possess none the less the elements 
of an attractive, or touching, or humor- 
ous, or beautiful, or ennobling human- 
ity ; that though they are poor, they 
are honest ; that though they are igno- 
rant, they are sincere ; that though the 
heroine is unsophisticated, she is virtu- 
ous (see Daisy Miller) ; that though the 
hero is not virtuous, he is brave. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this department of our 
literature. It is not alone the voice of 
patriotism and democracy, it is the voice 
of our common imperfect humanity ad- 
dressed to the ear of our common im- 
perfect humanity. It is the great lay 
sermon of literature over the struggling, 
the unfortunate and the weak. Its 
aim is to make us ready to bear others’ 
burdens ; to give us an insight into 
others’ difficulties ; to make us more 
patient with those who try us; more 
helpful to those who need us; more 
forgiving to those who wrong us ; more 
thoughtful of those who serve us. 

But there is a third reason—among the 
‘many that cannot here be mentioned— 
why American fiction consists so largely 
of lower types in our civilisation. It is 
much easier to write a successful novel 
portraying a low degree of civilisation 
than to write a successful novel poitray- 
ing a high degree of civilisation. The 
thore highly civilised his characters, the 
more highly civilised must be the nov- 
elist. A writer stands to his work as a 
mason to his wall: they keep the same 
level ; they rise together. True, a man 
may be far above the plane of his charac- 
ters and write down to them : but he can- 
not be far below the plane of his charac- 
ters and write up to them. Hence, in 
the literature of the world the writers 
who have created the great civilised 
types of character in their age and coun- 
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try have been very great and very highly 
civilised men. The entire plane of life 
is now uplifted: the horizon of life 
grows vaster ; the relations of life more 
subtle and intricate ; the psychology of 
motive more exalted and baffling ; the 
range of ideas more rapid and com- 
manding. 

And yet, if our own is ever to rank 
with the great literatures of the past or 
of the present, this must be done: we 
must portray the highest types of our 
civilisation, male and female, for it is 
here that many of the world’s master- 
pieces lie. Characters of the highest 
civilisation mainly rule in the world of 
life ; characters of the highest civilisa- 
tion largely rule in the world of letters 
and imagination. Homer knew this, 
the great Greek tragedians knew it, 
Dante knew it, Shakespeare knew it, 
Goethe knew it. On the whole, the 
greatest characters in the works of the 
greatest minds are the representative 
types of their civilisation. If we were 
asked to name the three gentlemen in 
fiction known to the Anglo-Saxon read- 
ing world, whom would they be but 
Don Quixote, Sir Roger de Coverley, 
and Colonel Newcome, all types of high 
civilisation ? They are, indeed, no long- 
er the ideals of the gentleman, as he is 
known and demanded by us of to-day ; 
but each has become an imperishable 
embodiment of the gentleman as he was 
known and demanded by his own asso- 
ciates, in his own time; and each still 
retains enough of the world-likeness of 
the gentleman to enable him to rule over 
us beyond any others that have appeared 
since. 

But a frank examination of our lit- 
erature shows that we have not given 
to the world a single American charac- 
ter that can even rank with this com- 
pany of to us imperfect though immor- 
tal gentlemen ; not a single one whose 
name has become a byword, so that 
the bare mention of it in a company 
of scholars would be enough to make 
it known. Perhaps our nearest ap- 
proach to one is to be found in the 
Autocrat. It is a ridiculous and mor- 
tifying admission that the only two 
names in all the range of our fiction 
that have attained anything like uni- 
versality of acceptance even among our- 
selves, not, of course, as gentlemen, but 
as mere characters, are the two negroes, 
Uncle Tom and Uncle Remus. When 











we come to the Anglo-Saxon gentleman 
of the New World, our representative 
character, we find him in our biogra- 
phy, in our history, in the army, in 
the navy, in the university, on the 
bench; we find him in the leadership 
of our national life, but we czennot 
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find him as large as life in our fic- 
tion. 

This short paper is merely meant to 
suggest a subject that could readily 
yield enough material for a book. 


James Lane Allen. 





LULLABY. 


Bedtime’s come fu’ little boys, 
Po’ little lamb. 

Too tiahed out to make a noise, 
Po’ little lamb. 

You gwine t’ have to-morrer sho’ ? 

Yes, you tole me dat befo’, 

Don’t you fool me, chile, no mo’, 
Po’ little lamb. 


You been bad de livelong day, 
Po’ little lamb. 
Th’owin’ stones an’ runnin’ ‘way, 
Po’ little lamb. 
My, but you’s a-runnin’ wild, 
Look jes’ lak some po’ folks chile ; 
Mam’ gwine whup you atter while, 
Po’ little lamb. 


Come hyeah ! you mos’ tiahed to def, 
Po’ little lamb. 
Played yo’se’f clean out o’ bref, 
Po’ little lamb. 
See dem han’s now—sich a sight ! 
Would you evah b'lieve dey’s white! 
Stan’ still ’twell I wash dem right, 
Po’ little lamb. 


Jes’ caint hol’ yo’ haid up straight, 
Po’ little lamb. 
Hadn't oughter played so late, 
Po’ little lamb. 
Mammy do’ know whut she’d do, 
Ef de chillun’s all lak you ; 
You ’s a caution now fu’ true, 
Po’ little lamb. 


Lay yo’ haid down in my lap, 
Po’ little lamb. 
Y’ought to have a right good slap, 
Po’ little lamb. 
You been runnin’ roun’ a heap. 
Shet dem eyes an’ don’t you peep, 
Dah now, dah now, go to sleep, 
Po’ little lamb. 








Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
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In the apocryphal poem of John 
Rogers ‘* unto his children,’’ which was 
included in every Mew England Primer, 
he said : 

‘*T leave you here a little booke 
for you to looke vpon 
That you may see your fathers face 
when I am dead and gon.” 


No better description of the Vew ZEng- 
land Primer itself could be penned. As 
one glances over what may truly be en- 
titled ‘‘the little Bible of New Eng- 
land,’’ and reads its stern lessons, the 
Puritan mood is caught with absolute 
faithfulness. Here was no easy road to 
knowledge and to salvation, but in prose 
as bare of beauty as the whitewash of 
their churches, in poetry as rough and 
stern as their storm-torn coast, in pic- 
tures as crude and unfinished as their 
own glacial-smoothed boulders, between 
stiff oak covers, which symbolised the 
contents, the children were led, until 
from being unregenerate and (as Jona- 
than Edwards said) ‘* young vipers, and 
infinitely more hateful than vipers,’’ to 
God, to that happy state when (as ex- 
pressed by Judge Sewall's child) they 
were afraid they “‘ should goe to Hell’”’ 
and were ‘‘ stirred up dreadfully to seek 
God.’’ No earthly or heavenly rewards 
were offered to its readers—only salva- 
tion from hell. 

But in this very accentuation of the 
danger lay the strength of Puritanism. 
No Mass or Prayer, no Priest or Pastor 
stood between man and his Creator, 
each soul being morally responsible for 
its own salvation ; and this tenet forced 
every man to think, to read, to reason. 
As the Reformation became possible 
only when the Bible was cheapened by 
printed versions, so the moment each 
man could own and study the Book, 
Puritanism began. Unless, however, 
man could read, Independence was im- 
possible, for illiteracy compelled him to 
rely upon another for his knowledge of 
the Word, and thus, from its earliest in- 
ception, Puritanism for its own sake 
was compelled to foster education. 

Independency, no less than Papacy 
and Episcopacy, was able to foresee the 


danger of individualism in that it threat- 
ened to result in a man’s not finding in 
the Bible the one belief by which the 
Puritans held he could besaved. Think 
for himself he must, but it was his duty 
to think what the separatists thought, 
and so churches were gathered, and 
‘* teachers’’—as they were first called— 
were chosen,who told their congregations 
what they were to think for themselves. 
Very quickly organised sects followed, 
which formulated creeds and catechisms, 
demanded belief in them, and tortured, 
imprisoned, and exiled the recalcitrant. 
Finding that other men, like themselves, 
could not be made by punishment to ac- 
cept other than their own opinions, the 
children were taken in their earliest 
years, and drilled and taught to believe 
what they were to think out for them- 
selves when the age of discretion was 
reached. And this was the function of 
the Mew England Primer. With it mill- 
ions were taught to read, that they 
might read the Bible, and with it these 
millions were catechised unceasingly, 
that they might find in the Bible only 
what one of many priesthoods had de- 
cided that book contained. 

In spite of many years’ research by 
well-known antiquarians, the origin and 
authorship of this primer have hitherto 
remained unknown; but recent discov- 
eries of the writer go far to dispel them. 
From these it appears that in the reign 
of King Charles, of ‘‘ Merrie’’ memory, 
one Benjamin Harris began printing in 
London ‘‘at the Stationers Arms in 
Sweethings Rents near the Royal Ex- 
change.’’ Here he issued, between the 
years 1676 and 1681, many tracts and 
broadsides of so little’: moment that his 
name finds no mention in any biographi- 
cal dictionary or history of printing. 

So long as the printer limited his ac- 
tivity to the writing and printing of bal- 
lads and tracts against the Pope and the 
Jesuits under such titles as 7he Grand 
Impostor and The Mystery of Iniquity, all 
went well with him ; but in 1679 he is- 
sued An Appeal from the Country to the 
City. The King’s government did not 
take the same view of the question that 
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Mr. Harris had; he was brought to 
trial, and the chief justice, after remark- 
ing that if he had his wish the printer 
should be whipped, ordered him to find 
security for his good behaviour for three 
years. Unwarned by this, Harris in 
1681 printed a Protestant Petition, and 
was once more haled before the court, 
and this time the judge fined him £ 500 
and ordered him putin the pillory. The 
printer apparently did not recover from 
this mulct, for he seems to have ceased 
printing from that time. 

Upon the death of Charles II. and the 
succession of Catholic James, *‘ Old Eng- 
land,’’ wrote John Dunton from Boston, 
**is now so uneasie a Place for honest 
Men, that those that can will seek out 
for another Countrey. And this I sup- 
pose is the Case of Mr. Benjamin Harris 
and the two Mr. Hows, whom I hear are 
coming hither, and to whom I wish a 
good Voyage.’” Come to Boston Har- 
ris did, and late in 1686 he set up a book 
and ‘‘ Coffee, Tee & Chucaletto’’ shop, 
“by the Town-Pump near the Change.”’ 
Later he became ‘‘ Printer to His Excel- 
lency the Governor and Council,’’ mak- 
ing remove in 1694 to a place which he 
called “‘the Sign of the Bible, over 
against the Blew-Anchor.’’ 

Before his flight to Boston in 1686 (ac- 
cording to Dunton), ‘‘ Mr. Harris, I 
think, also printed the Protestant Tutor, 
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a Book not at all relish’d by the Popish 
Party, because it is the design of that 
little Book to bring up Children in an 
Aversion to Popery.’’ No copy of the 
first edition is known toexist ; but from 
a later edition its character proves it to 
be the legitimate predecessor of the Vew 
England Primer, for it contains the Al- 
phabet, followed by the Syllabarium, 
the Alphabet of Lessons, the Lord’s 
Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, 
the Poem of John Rogers, with the pic- 
ture of his buining, the figures and nu- 
meral letters, and the Names of the 
Books of the Bible, all of which were 
embodied in the Mew England Primer. 

On his arrival in Boston it was obvi- 
ously the interest of Harris to get out a 
new edition of this little book, for its 
chance of success was even greater 
among the popery-hating New England- 
ers than that it had already met with in 
Old England. The poverty of the peo- 
ple made prudent an abridgment of the 
Tutor, and thus it was reduced to small- 
e1 bulk ; to make it the more saleable 
the school-book character was increased, 
while to give it an even better chance 
for success by an appeal to local pride, 
it was rechristened and came forth under 
the now famous title. 

No copy of this first edition is known, 
and thus the exact date of its appear- 
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ance cannot be given. Harris did not 
arrive in Boston till near the end of 
1686, and the only publication he issued 
in that year was an almanac for 1687, 
which Sewall bought on December 6th, 
1686. It was between 1687 and 1690, 
therefore, that the primer was first is- 
sued. Its success seems to have been 
immediate, for in Henry Hewman’s al- 
manac, entitled Mews from the Stars, 
*“printed by R. Peirce for Benjamin 
Harris at the London Coffee-House in 
Boston, 1691’ (and consequently print- 
ed late in 1690) the last leaf advertised 
a “second Impression of the Vew Zng- 
land Primer.’’ 

The book proved so great a success in 
New England that when its compiler re- 
turned to Old England he continued to 
publish it. Ina work printed by him in 
1701 is advertised at the end, among 
other ‘‘ Books Printed and Sold by B. 
Harris at the Golden Boar’s Head in 
Grace-church St., the Mew England 
Primer Enlarged. For the more easy 
attaining the true Reading of English. 
To which is added Milk for Babes.”’ 

It was in New England, however, that 
its great success was achieved. Primer 
to printer and people there soon meant 
only the Vew England Primer, all other 
varieties being specially designated to 
show that they were not of the popular 
kind. Copies of the little book were as 
much a matter of ‘‘ stock’’ in the book- 
shops of the towns and general stores of 
the villages as the Bible itself. In the 
inventory of Michael Perry, a Boston 
bookseller, filed in 1700, is entered ‘‘ 28 
Primmers’’ and ‘* 44 doz. Primmers,’’ 
and standard advertisements in news- 
papers and books announced that such 
and such a printer has for sale “ Bibles, 
Testaments, Psalters, Psalm-Books, 
Primers, Account Books, and Books of 
Record.’’ Indeed, it was so taken for 
granted that copies were in stock, that 
many printers and booksellers did not 
think the fact worth advertising. 

For one hundred years the Primer was 
the school-book of the Dissenters of 
America, and for another hundred it 
was frequently reprinted. In the un- 
favourable locality (in a sectarian sense) 
of Philadelphia, the accounts of Benja- 
min Franklin and David Hall show that 
between 1749 and 1766, or a period ‘of 
seventeen years, that firm sold 37,100 
copies. Livermore stated in 1849 that 
within the last dozen years ‘‘ 100,000 
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copies of modern editions have 
been circulated.’’ An over-conservative 
claim for it is to estimate an annual aver- 
age sale of 20,000 copies during a period 
of one hundred and fifty years, or total 
sales of 3,000,000 copies. 

Despite this enormous number, early 
editions of the Vew England Primer are 
among the rarest of school-books. When 
to the destruction of the child is added 
the slight value set by adults on chil- 
dren’s books of their own time, it is not 
strange that works intended for the in- 
struction or amusement of the young 
should constitute one of the rarest of all 
classes of literature. 

This destruction and heedlessness has 
made a study of the Wew England Primer 
an almost hopeless undertaking. Al- 
though eagerly searched for by many 
collectors in the last fifty years, no copy 
of a seventeenth-century edition of the 
woik has been discovered; and this 
search has brought to light less than 
forty editions and less than fifty copies 
of Mew England Primers printed in the 
eighteenth century. Although, as al- 
ready noted, Franklin and Hall print- 
ed over 37,000 copies between 1749 
and 1766 (and, as Franklin printed an 
edition as early as 1735, and Hall as late 
as 1779, it is probable that they issued 
at least double that number), not a sin- 
gle copy with their imprints is known to 
exist. This is typical of the majority of 
the issues. 

Every Mew England Primer, like many 
others, begins with the letters of the al- 
phabet, followed by various. repetitions 
making clear the distinctions between 
vowels, consonants, double letters, italic, 
and capitals. After this came what was 
called ‘‘ Easy Syllables for Children,”’ 
or, as it is frequently termed, the “‘ syl- 
labarium.’’ 

In every Mew England Primer the 
Lord’s Prayer and Apostles’ Creed were 
included ; and while their position was 
varied, they commonly followed the 
** Alphabet of Lessons.”’ 

Next in order of what went to make 
the Primer famous were the twenty-four 
little pictures, with alphabetical rhymes, 
commencing : 


**In Adam’s Fall 
We sinnéd All.” 


Who was the author of the Vew Zng- 
land Primer alphabet verse is not known, 
no text of it before its appearance in the 
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Primer having been found. It could not 
have been wiitten long before the first 
appearance of that book, for the rhyme 
‘* The Royal Oak 
It was the Tree 
That sav’d his 
Royal Majesty,” 
by its allusion to King Charles, clearly 
shows it to have been written after 1660. 
All this points to the compiler of the 
Primer as its author, for in other verse 
he expresses the greatest admiration for 
the Merrie Monarch. He was continu- 
ally scribbling verse quite of the char- 
acter of the rhymed alphabet, and this 
gives a strong suspicion that it is from 
the pen of Harris. 

It is a curious fact that of all these 
twenty-four stanzas only the first one, 
relating to Adam, was not at some time 
varied or changed ; and these variations 
give a curious illustration of some very 
important alterations of public opinion. 

Perhaps the most curious change is 
that connected with the letter K. Allu- 
sion has been made to Harris’s admira- 
tion for King Charles, and there is good 
evidence that for that letter there was 
originally a picture of that monarch, 
and the stanza read : 


**King Charles the Good 
No Man of Blood.” 
the 


Presently, however, King was 
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dead, and in a little time another king 
in the form of William III., for whom 
Harris also felt astrong admiration, was 
reigning over England. Thereupon the 
portrait and stanza were changed. 
When William died, however, Harris 
did not displace his portrait, but calling 
into play his poetic fancy, he affixed to 
the old cut, the lines: 


** K. Williams Dead 
and left the throne 

To Ann our Queen 
of great Renown,” 


This necessity of changing, however, 
with each new teign proved a nuisance, 
and so some one presently hit upon the 
device of being always in date by mak- 
ing the rhyme read 


**Our King the Good 
No Man of Blood.” 


For many years this form was satisfac. 
tory, but finally the Americans began 
to question if, after all, the King was 
good. To meet this doubt, printers 
easily changed the praise into admoni- 
tion by printing 


“* Kings should be Good 
Not men of Blood.” 


Finally, washing their hands of mon- 
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In ApAmM’s Fall, 
We finned .all. 


Heaven to find, 
The Bisre mind, 





Curist crucify'd, 
For Sinners dy'd. 


TheDelugedrown’d 
The Earth around. 


Ex13an hid, 
By Ravens fed. 


TheJudgment made 
Felix afraid. 





archy, rhyme too 
the stanza became 


was abandoned, and 


‘* The British King 
Lost States thirteen,” 


varied occasionally by another form, 
which announced that 


** Queens and Kings 
Are gaudy things.” 


Akin to this, in both democratic senti- 
ment and verse, were revised lines for O 
to the effect that 


** Kings and Queens , 
Lie in the dust.” 


In the same manner the rhyme already 
quoted, about the royal oak, became un- 
fit poetry for young republicans, and in 
attempts to vary it wide divergence 
crept in, 1esulting in the following 
forms: 

‘*The Royal Oak 
our King did save 
From fatal Stroke 
of Rebel Slave.” 


‘*If you seek in the forest 
The Oak you will see 

Among all the rest 
is the stateliest tree.” 


** Of sturdy Oak 
That Stately tree 
The ships are made 
That sail the sea.” 
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As runs the Glafs, 
Our Life doth pafs. 


My-Book and Heart 
Muft never part. 


ob feels the Rod, 


Proud KeralisTroop 
Was fwallow’d- up. 


Lot fied: to Zear, 
Saw fiery Shower 
On Satom pour. 


Mofes was he 
Who J/rael’s Hott 
Led thro” the Sea. 





“The Charter Oak 

it was the tree 

That saved to us 
our liberty.” 


Another injection of patriotism was 
made in the letter W. Originally this 
was 

** Whales in the sea 
Gods voice obey.” 


In some editions of the rimers print- 
ed after the American Revolution this 
somewhat difficult 1hyme was omitted, 
and in its place was one of the follow- 
ing : 

‘* Great Washington brave 
His country did save.” 


‘* By Washington 
Great deeds were done.” 


Even more famous than the rhymed 
alphabet is the poem of John Rogers, 
with the picture of the martyr burning 
at the stake, and ‘‘ his Wife, with Nine 
small Children, and one at her Breast,’’ 
looking on. Much sadness this poem 
and piint must have cost the Puritan 
mind ; and even now it is capable ot 
producing a sigh, no longer because one 
feels so keenly for the man who, regard- 
less of wife and children, insisted on 
being burnt, and really forced the court 
against its will tomake a martyr of him, 
but because a study of the facts shows 
that the use of this poem and story was 
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= Noah did view. 
Ss ‘Theold world & new. 


You ng Obadias, 
David, Fofias, 
All were pious. 


Peter deny’d 
His Lord and cry’d. 


Queen E/thex fues, 
And faves the Jews, 


Young pious Ruth 
Left’all-fot Truth, 


Young Sgmuel dear, 
The Lord did fear, 





nothing but a piece of sectarian garbling 
and falsehood, and that all the pity 
spent upon it by millions of readers was 
no more deserved than that lavished 
upon the unfortunate heroes and hero- 
ines of fiction. 

Of greater importance than the Rogers 
verses, but of far less popularity, was 
the Catechism, which usually followed 
close upon the poem. In all the eight- 
eenth-century Primers examined this 
consisted of either the Westminster As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism or John Cot- 
ton’s Spiritual Milk for Babes, and ina 
number of editions both were included. 
Several nineteenth-century editions of 
the Mew England Primer contained, be- 
sides the Assembly’s Catechism, the Epis- 
copal as well; but no early editions 
found contains what was so alien to all 
the rest of the work. 

The children were drilled in this Cate- 
chism unsparingly. In church and at 
school it was almost a daily task. As if 
this were not sufficient, Cotton Mather 
even advised mothers to catechise their 
children ‘‘ every day,’’ adding, ‘‘ You 
may be continually dropping something 
of the Catechism upon them ; some Honey 
out of the Rock!’’ and he told parents 
that 

“ The Souls of your Children made a Cry in 


your Ears, O Parents ; a cry enough to_ break an 
Heart of Adamant. They are Born Children of 
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Young Timothy 
Learnt Sin to fly. 


Vafiti for Pride, 
Was fet afide. 


Whales in the Sea, 
GOD’s Voice obey. 


Xerxes did die, 
And fo mutt I, 


Whileyouth dochear 
Death may be near. 


Zaccheus he 
Did climb the Tree, 
my Our Lord to fee. 





Wrath ; and when they grow up, you have no 
way to Save them from the dreadful Wrath of 
God, if you do not Catechise them in the Way of 
Salvation. They cry to you: O our dear parents ; 
Acquaint us with the Great God, and His Glorious 
Christ, that so Good may come unto us. Let us not 


go from your Tender Knees, down to the Place of 


Dragons. Oh! not Parents, but Ostriches : Not 
Parents, but Prodigies! What, but more cruei 
than the Sea Afonsters are the Parents, who will 
not be moved by such Thoughts as these, to 
Draw out the Breasts of the Catechism unto their 
Young Ones! One would think, Parents, your 
own Sowels, if you have not Afonstrously lost 
them, would Suggest enough to persuade you 
untothe Pleasant Labours of the Catechism.” 

Equally popular at first in America 
was John Cotton’s Spiritual Milk for 
American Babes, Mather being the au- 
thority for the statement, in 1697, that 
‘*the children of New England aie to 
this day most uSuall]y fed with this excel- 
lent catechism,’’ and he called it ** pecu- 
liarly Zhe Catechism of New England,”’ 
and asserted that ‘‘ Mik for Bades will 
be valued and studied and improved 
until New England cease to be New 
England.’’ 

The last piece of any importance which 
can be considered an integrant of the 
New England Primer is what was called 
‘*A Dialogue between Christ, Youth, 
and the Devil,’’ a poem relating to a 
tempted youth, who, despite the warn- 
ing of his Redeemer, succumbs to the 
wiles of the cloven-footed tempter, and 
makes an effective exit at the end of the 
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dialogue without the assistance of any 
stage directions, but with, it is presum- 
able, the glare of subterranean regions 
in place of the more professional cal- 
cium light. 

Such were the main contents of the 
Primer ; but many smaller pieces, in 
which far greater variation was shown, 
were used by the printers to fill in be- 
tween these more important portions, 
and to pad it out at the end so as to 
complete the last signature. Few of 
these minor pieces can be positively 
identified ; but as they go to make a his- 
tory of the Primer, and as their chronol- 
ogy is of some value in settling the ap- 
proximate decade of imperfect copies of 
the Primer, they deserve some attention. 

In the edition of 1737 a longish 
“Verses for Children,’’ beginning 
**Though I am but a little one,’’ ap- 
peared for the first time, and was includ- 
ed in many subsequent editions. Most 
remarkable of all in this edition was its 
printing of the lines 


** Now I lay me down to sleep 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep 
If I should die before I wake 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


The author of these famous lines is un- 
known, and this is their first appearance 
in print so far as can be discovered. 
They were included in almost every sub- 
sequent edition of the Primer. 

In the evangelisation of the Primer be- 
tween 1740 and 1760, besides the change 
in the rhymed alphabet other material 
alterations were introduced. In the ear- 
liest Primer so revised the chief varia- 
tions are the introduction of Watts’ ‘* Di- 
vine Song for Children,’’ his ‘‘ Cradle 
Hymn,” and his “ Morning’”’ and “ Even- 
ing Prayers ;’’ Rev. Nathaniel Clap’s 
‘Advice to his Children,’’ ‘‘ Agur’s 
Prayer,’’ and ‘‘ Some Proper Names of 
Men and Women’’ were also inserted. 
All these-additions proved fairly popu- 
lar; though the parts by Watts were the 
most so. They all formed the text of 
most Primers issued between 1762 and 
1790. 

About 1790 a very marked change was 
made by printers taking some mundane 
rhymes from an English publication en- 
titled the Royal Primer, describing vari- 
ous animals, with pictures of them. 
From this source were also taken a ‘‘ De- 
scription of a Good Boy,”’ a ‘* Descrip- 
tion of a Bad Boy,’’ and poems on “‘ The 
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Good Girl’’ and ‘‘ The Naughty Girl."’ 
Their insertion marked the beginning 
of the end, for no longer salvation was 
promised to the good and unending fire 
to the bad, but ** pert Miss Prat-a-pace’”’ 
was to have none of the ‘ Oranges, 
Apples, Cakes, or Nuts’’ promised to 
‘‘ pretty Miss Prudence,’’ and the 
naughty urchin was only thieatened 
with beggary while the good boy was 
promised ‘“‘credit and _ reputation.’’ 
Worst of all was the insertion of a short 
poem which should have made the true 
Puritan turn in his grave, for instead 
of teaching that letters were to be 
learned that the Bible might be read, 
and that the figures were necessary to 
find chapter and verse in that work, it 
said : 
‘* He who ne'er learns his A B C 
Forever will a blockhead be. 


** But he who learns his letters fair 
Shall have a coach to take the air.” 


The change, nevertheless, proved popu- 
lar, alas! and quite a number of edi- 
tions between 1790 and 1800 contain 
more or less of these worldly additions. 

No account of the Primer would be 
complete without some notice of the 
illustrations which alone, of all its con- 
tents, bid for popular favour from the 
children. 

In the Protestant Tutor, as printed by 
Harris in 1716, is a frontispiece type- 
metal cut of George I. The Primer of 
1737 gives a very fairly executed por- 
trait of George II. In 1762, though 
news of the death of this monarch had 
reached Boston, yet in an edition of the 
Primer printed there in that year, there 
either was too little time or the printer 
was too economical to prepare a new 
cut, so an additional stroke of the burin 
changed a II. into III., and thus a por- 
trait of George III. was improvised, 
which in its striking likeness to his fa- 
ther clearly shows the wonderful influ- 
ence of heredity ! 

The Primer of 1770 was more histori- 
cally correct, giving a genuine though 
very crude portrait of George III. 
Again, however, the printer was called 
upon, by the American Revolution, to 
change his frontispiece ; and in 1776 the 
portrait of the Royal George was mere- 
ly relabelled and came forth as the re- 
publican ‘*‘ John Hancock,’’ the likeness 
between these two being, it is needless 
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to say, very extraordinary, considering 
that they were representatives of such 
opposite parties. In the Boston edition 
of 1777 a correct portrait of Hancock 
was achieved, and in an edition printed 
in Hartford in the same year a portrait 
of Samuel Adams, another hero of the 
hour, was given. At the end of the 
Revolution the standard portrait be- 
came that of Washington ; and the only 
exception to the use of his features, 
when any portrait was given in subse- 
quent editions, is one of Isaac Watts, 
printed in a Worcester edition issued 
about 1850. 

The print of John Rogers at the stake 
has been mentioned. There isa picture 
of the cut in Fox’s Book of Martyrs ; 
but this departs from the standard of 
the Primer cuts by not having wife and 
children present. The earliest cut found 
to include them is contained in the Vew 
English Tutor, and the identical block 
used in that work is also used in Har- 
ris’s edition of the Protestant Tutor of 
1716. Probably the most curious of all 
is that contained in the Albany edition 
of 1818, in which the guards were cos- 
tumed in the local militia uniform of 
the day, with great plumes in their 
shakos. 

In the Mew English Tutor a print is 
given of ‘‘ The Pope or Man of Sin,’’ 
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which was originally, beyond question, 
a cut used to illustrate the signs of the 
zodiac in an almanac, for it is exactly 
like them with the exception of the addi- 
tion of atiara. To utilise the zodiacal 
lines and letters radiating from the 
body, Harris.added a key or explana- 
tion which replaced Aries, Taurus, Can- 
cer, Scorpion, etc., with Heresy, Disor- 
der, Malice, Murder, Treachery, etc., 
and called on the ‘‘ Child’’ to ** behold 
that Man of Sin, the Pope, worthy thy 
utmost Hatred.’’ This print was Te- 
produced in the Primer of 1737; but no 
key was added, so that the “‘ child” 
must have been not a little puzzled to 
know what the rays and letters meant. 

There was a worse lapse, however, in 
this edition of 1737, for the last leaf 
prints an engraving which certainly was 
nothing more than the block of the 
queen in playing cards, for contempo- 
rary packs have just such queens. To 
find such a print in the godly Mew Fng- 
land Primer is perhaps the most curious 
fact yet known, and can only be ac- 
counted for by the probability that its 
purchasers were so ignorant of the ap- 
pearance of the ‘* Devil’s picture cards’’ 
that they did not recognize its proto- 
type. 

The New English Tutor contained pic- 
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byte 

M* Joun Rocers, Minifter of the 

‘Gofpel in London, was the firft Mar- 
tyr in Queen Mary's Reign, and was burnt 
at Smithfield, February \4th 1554, His 
Wife with nine finall Children, and ‘one 
at-hér BreaQ, following him to the Stake; 
with which forrowful Sight he was not in 
the leah daunted, but with woanderful Pati- 
ence died courageoufly for the Gofpel of Jefus 
Chritt. Some 





tures of Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell; but these do not seem to have 
been repeated in the Primer. Kindred 
illustrations, however, of ‘‘ Adam and 
Eve,’’ the ‘‘ Nativity and the Passion,”’ 
**Christ’s Death,’’ and ‘‘ The Ascen- 
sion’’ were given in the Salem edition 
of 1784, and some of these prints were 
used in other issues printed in the dec- 
ade 1790-1800. This Salem edition con- 
tained pictures of “‘ a little Boy and Girl 
bestowing Charity’’ and ‘‘a good Boy 
and Girl at their Books.’” More impor- 
tant still was its inclusjon of certain 
ptints of animals taken from the Royal 
Primer, which, with the already de- 
scribed poems, was the first true bid for 
popularity the Primer had ever made. 
Some other worldly prints were includ- 
ed, among them two designed to teach 
the alphabet, no longer by Bible ex- 
tracts, but by pictures of playthings, 
animals, etc. 

This secularising was an attack by its 
friends from which the Primer never 
quite recovered, for the printers, having 
once found how much more salable 
such Primers were, and parents having 
found how much more readily their 
children learned, both united in encour- 
aging more popular school-books, and 
very quickly illustrated Primers, which 
aimed to please rather than to torture, 
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were multiplied. The Mew Lngland 
Primer made a brave fight, but it was a 
hopeless task. Slowly printer after 
printer abandoned the printing of edi- 
tions of the little book in favour of some 
more popularcompilation. It was driven 
from the cities, then from the villages, 
and finally from the farm-houses. Edi- 
tions were constantly printed, but stead- 
ily it lost its place as a book of instruc- 
tion. In the schools it was replaced by 
other and better books ; and though an 
edition was printed as recently as 1886, 
it is to be questioned if an American 
child to-day is being taught from the 
little book. 

It is impossible to measure the work 
the Primer accomplished. If the Puri- 
tan exodus is viewed with the eyes of 
William Stoughton, who claimed that 
‘‘God sifted a whole nation that He 
might send choice grain into this 
wilderness’’ is accepted, there was little 
work for the Primer todo. This, how- 
ever, is a public speaker’s view, and, 
therefore, probably approximated more 
to what would please his audience than 
to the truth. Certainly the court rec- 
ords of early New England reveal a 
condition akin to all frontier settlements 
in lawlessness and criminality, and in 
proportion show a greater percentage of 
all crimes than would be found even in 
our large cities of to-day, bearing out 
the statement of the Rev. John White, 
a leading Puritan,that a large part of 
the early settlers of New England were 
‘‘a multitude of tude, ungovernable 
persons, the very scum of the land.” 
It is related that a newly installed New 
England pastor said to a spinster par- 
ishioner : ‘‘ I hope, madam, you believe 
in total depravity,’’ and received the 
prompt response: ‘‘ Oh, parson, what 
a fine doctrine it would be if folks only 
lived up to it.’’ There was far more 
living up to total depravity in early 
New England than most people sus- 
pect ; and when one reads the charges 
brought against them by their own min- 
isters, it is not difficult to realise why the 
New England clergy dwelt so much on 
the terrors of hell; one even becomes 
sympathetic with the Presbytérian 
clergyman who said with disgust that 
**the Universalists believe that all men 
will be saved ; but we hope for better 
things.’’ But whatever the first years 
of New England were, the Primer and 
the school were at work, and what they 
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did needs no other monument than the epitaph may well be, as was written of 
history of the last two hundred years. Noah Webster’s Spelling Book, 

The New England Primer is dead, but it ,, Pa oe 
died on a victorious battlefield, and its It taught millions to read, and not one to sin. 


Paul Leicester Ford. 





THE CHART. 
Where shall I find my Light? 


Turn from another’s track, 
Chasing the day, or back 
In caverns of yesternight ; 
Think not following all, 
If, on thine upled feet, 
Flakes of the phosphor fall ! 
Oracles overhead 

Are never again for thee, 
Nor at a magian’s knee, 
Under the hemlock tiee, 
Burns the illumining word. 


Whence shall I take my Law? 


Neither from sires nor sons, 
Nor the delivered ones, 
Holy, invoked with awe. 
Rather dredge the divine 
Out of thine own poor dust, 
Feebly to speak and shine. 
Schools shall be as they are : 
Be thou truer, and stray 
Alone, intent, and away, 

In a savage wild to obey 

A dim original star. 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 





THE QUEST. 


Columbus-like, I sailed into the night, 
The sunset gold to find : 

Alas ! ’twas but the phantom of the light! 
Life’s Indies lay behind ! 


John B. Tabb 


. 
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KATE CARNEGIE.* 


By IAN MACLAREN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE FEAR OF GOD. 
; T was the way of 
[ the Free Kirk that 
the assisting min- 
ister at the Sacra- 
ment should sit 
\ behind the Com- 
munion Table 
during the ser- 
mon, and the con- 
gregation, with- 
out giving the 
faintest sign of 
observation, could es- 
timate its effect on his 
face. When Doctor 
Dowbiggin compos- 
ed himself to listen as 
became a Church lead- 
er of substantial build 
—his hands folded be- 
fore him and his eyes fixed on the far 
window—and was so arrested by the 
opening passage of Cunningham’s ser- 
mon on Justification by Faith that he 
visibly started, and afterward sat side- 
ways with his ears cocked, Drumtoch- 
ty, while doubtful whether any Muir- 
town man could appreciate the subtlety 
of their minister, had a higher idea of 
the Doctor; and when the Free Kirk 
minister of Kildrummie—a stout man 
and given to agricultural pursuits — 
went fast asleep under a masterly dis- 
cussion of the priesthood of Melchisedek, 
Drumtochty’s opinion of the intellec- 
tual condition of Kildrummie was con- 
firmed beyond argument. 

‘During his ministry of more than 
twenty years the Rabbi had never 
preached at Drumtochty—being fearful 
that he might injure the minister who 
invited him, or might be so restricted 
in time as to lead astray by ill-balanced 
statements—and as the keenest curiosity 
would never have induced any man to 
go from the Glen to worship in another 









parish, the Free Kirk minister of Kil- 
bogie was still unjudged in Drumtochty. 
They were not sorry to have the oppor- 
tunity at last, for they had suffered not 
a little at the hands of Kilbogie in past 
years, and the coming event disturbed 
the flow of business at Muirtown mar- 
ket. 

** Ye’re tae hae the Doctor at laist,’’ 
Mains said to Netherton—letting the 
luck-penny on a transaction in seed- 
corn stand over—‘‘ an’ a’m jidgin’ the 
time’s no been lost. He’s plainer an’ 
easier tae follow then he wes at the 
affgo. Ma word’’—contemplating the 
exercise before the Glen—" but ye ’ill 
aye get eneuch here and there tae cairry 
hame.”’ Which shows what a man the 
Rabbi was, that on the strength of his 
possession a parish like Kilbogie could 
speak after this fashion to Drumtochty. 

‘*He ’ill hae a fair trial, Mains’’— 
Netherton’s tone was distinctly severe— 
*‘an’ mony atrial he’s hed in his day, 
they say : wes’t three an’ twenty kirks 
he preached in, afore ye took him? 
But mind ye, length’s nae standard in 
Drumtochty ; na, na, it’s no hoo muckle 
wind a man hes, but what like is the 
stuff that comes. It’s bushels doon 
bye, but it’s wecht up bye.’”’ 

Any prejudice against the Rabbi, cre- 
ated by the boasting of a foolish parish 
not worthy of him, was reduced by his 
venerable appearance before the pulpit, 
and quite dispelled by his unfeigned 
delight in Carmichael’s conduct of the 
** preliminaries.’’ Twice he nodded ap- 
proval to the reading of the hundredth 
Psalm, and although he stood with cov- 
ered face during the prayer, he emerged 
full of sympathy. As his boy read the 
53d of Isaiah the old man was moved 
well-nigh to tears, and on the giving 
out of the text from the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, the Rabbi closed his eyes 
with great expectation as one about to 
be fed with the finest of the wheat. 

Carmichael has kept the sermon unto 
this day, and as often as he finds himself 


* Copyright, 1896, by John Watson. 
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growing hard or supercilious, reads it 
from beginning to end. It is his hair 
shirt, to be worn from time to time 
next his soul for the wrongness in it 
and the mischief it did. He cannot un- 
derstand how he could have said such 
things on a Sacrament morning and in 
the presence of the Rabbi, but indeed 
they were inevitable. When two tides 
meet there is ever a cruel commotion 
and ships are apt to be dashed on the 
rocks, and Carmichael’s mind was ina 
**jabble’’ that day. The new culture, 
with its wider views of God and man, 
was fighting with the robust Calvinism 
in which every Scot is saturated, and 
the result was neither peace nor charity. 
Peisonally the lad was kindly and good- 
natured, intellectually he had become 
arrogant, intolerant, acrid, flinging out 
at old-fashioned views, giving quite un- 
necessary challenges, arguing with im- 
aginary antagonists. It has ever seemed 
to me, although I suppose that history 
is against me, that if it be laid on any 
one to advocate a new view that will 
startle people, he ought of all men to be 
conciliatory and persuasive ; but Car- 
michael was, at least in this time of fer- 
mentation, very exasperating and pug- 
nacious, and so he drove the Rabbi to 
the only hard action of his life, where- 
in the old man suffered most, and 
which may be said to have led to his 
death. 

Carmichael, like the Rabbi, had in- 
tended to preach that morning on the 
love of God, and thought he was doing 
so with some power. What he did was 
to take the Fatherhood of God and use 
it as a stick to beat Pharisees with, and 
under Pharisees he let it be seen that he 
included every person who still believed 
in the inflexible action of the moral laws 
and the austere majesty of God. Many 
good things he no doubt said, but each 
had an edge, and it cut deeply into the 
people of the old school. Had he seen 
the Rabbi, it would not have been pos- 
sible for him to continue, but he only 
was conscious of Lachlan Campbell, 
with whom he had then a feud, and 
who, he imagined, had come to criticise 
him. So he went on his rasping way 
that Sacrament morning, as when one 
harrows the spring earth with iron teeth, 
exciting himself with every sentence to 
fresh crudities of thought and extrava- 
gancesof opposition. Butit only flashed 


on him that he had spoken foolishly 
when he came down from the pulpit, 
and found the Rabbi a shrunken figure 
in his chair before the Holy Table. 

Discerning people, like Elspeth Mac- 
fadyen, saw the whole tragedy from be- 
ginning to end, and felt the pity of it 
keenly. For a while the Rabbi waited 
with fond confidence—for was not he to 
hear the best-loved of his boys—and he 
caught eagerly at a gracious expression, 
as if it had fallen from one of the Fa- 
thers. Anything in the line of faith 
would have pleased the Rabbi that day, 
who was as a little child and full of 
charity, in spite of his fierce doctrines. 
By-and-bye the light died away from 
his eyes as when a cloud comes over the 
face of the sun and the Glen grows cold 
and dreary. He opened his eyes and 
was amazed—looking at the people and 
questioning them what had happened 
to their minister. Suddenly he flushed 
as a person struck by a friend, and then, 
as one blow followed another, he cov- 
ered his face with both hands, sinking 
lower and lower in his chair, till even 
that decorous people were almost shaken 
in their attention. 

When Carmichael gave him the cup 
in the Sacrament the Rabbi’s hand 
shook and he spilled some drops of the 
wine upon his beard, which all that day 
showed like blood on the silvery white- 
ness. .Afterward he spoke in his turn 
to the communicants, and distinguished 
the true people of God from the multi- 
tude—to whom he held out no hope— 
by so many and stringent marks that 
Donald Menzies refused the Sacrament 
with a lamentable groan. And when 
the Sacrament was over and the time 
came for Carmichael to shake hands 
with the assisting minister in the vestry, 
the Rabbi had vanished, and he had no 
speech with him till they went through 
the garden together—very bleak it 
seemed in the winter dusk—unto the 
sermon that closed the services of the 
day. 

“* God’s hand is heavy in anger on us 
both this day, John,’’ and Carmichael 
was arrested by the awe and sorrow in 
the Rabbi’s voice, “‘else . . . you had 
not spoken as you did this forenoon, 
nor would necessity be laid on me to 
speak . . . as I must this night. 

** His ways are all goodness and truth, 
but they are oftentimes encompassed 
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with darkness, and the burden He has 
laid on me is . . . almost more than I 
can bear; it will be heavy for you 
also. 

** You will drink the wine of astonish- 
ment this night, and it will be strange 
if you do not... turn from the hand 
that pours it out, but you will not re- 
fuse the truth or . . . hate the preach- 
er,’ and at the vestry door the Rabbi 
looked wistfully at Carmichael. 

During the interval the lad had been 
ill at ease, suspecting from the Rabbi’s 
manner at the Table, and the solemnity 
of his address, that he disapproved of 
the action sermon, but he did not fora 
moment imagine that the situation was 
serious. It is one of the disabilities of 
good-natured and emotional people, 
without much deepness of earth, to be- 
little the convictions and resolutions of 
strong natures, and to suppose that 
they can be talked away by a few pleas- 
ant, coaxing words. 

The Rabbi had often yielded to Car- 
michael and his other boys in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life—in meat and diink 
and clothing, even unto the continuance 
of his snuffing. He had been most 
manageable and pliable—as a child in 
their hands—and so Carmichael was 
quite confident that he could make mat- 
ters right with the old man about a 
question of doctrine as easily as about 
the duty of a midday meal. Certain 
bright and superficial people will only 
learn by soine solitary experience that 
faith is reserved in friendship, and that 
the most heroic souls are those which 
count all things loss—even the smile of 
those they love—for the eternal. For 
a moment Carmichael was shaken as if 
a new Rabbi were before him ; then he 
remembered the study of Kilbogie and 
all things that had happened therein, 
and his spirits rose. 

** How dare you suggest such wicked- 
ness, Rabbi, that any of us should ever 
criticise or complain of anything you 
say. Whatever you give us will be 
right, and do us good, and in the 
evening you will tell me all I said 
wrong.” 

Saunderson looked at Carmichael for 
ten seconds as one who has not been un- 
derstood and sighed. Then he went 
down the kirk after the beadle, and the 
people marked how he walked like a 
man who was afraid he might fall, and, 
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turning a corner, he supported himself 
on the end of a pew. As he crept up 
the pulpit stairs Elspeth gave James a 
look, and, although well accustomed to 
the slowness of his understanding, was 
amazed that he did not catch the point. 
Even a man might have seen that this 
was not the same minister that came in 
to the Sacrament with hope in his very 
step. 

**A’m no here tae say ‘that a kent 
what wes comin’ ’’—Elspeth, like all 
experts, was strictly truthful—‘‘ for the 
like o’ that wes never heard in Drum- 
tochty, and noo that Doctor Saunder- 
son is awa, will never be heard again 
in Scotland. A jaloused that vials wud 
be opened an’ a wesna wrang, but ma 
certes’’—and that remarkable woman 
left you to understand that no words in 
human speech could even hint at the 
contents of the vials. 

When the Rabbi gave out his text, 
** Vessels of wrath,’’ in a low, awestruck 
voice, Carmichael began to be afraid, 
but after a little he chid himself for 
foolishness. During half an hour the 
Rabbi traced the doctrine of the Divine 
Sovereignty through Holy Scripture 
with a characteristic wealth of allusion 
to Fathers ancient and reforming, and 
once or twice he paused as if he would 
have taken upcertain matters at greater 
length, but restrained himself, simply 
asserting the Pauline character of St. 
Augustine’s thinking, and exposing the 
looseness of Clement of Alexandria with 
a wave of the hand as one hurrying on 
to his destination. 

** Dear old Rabbi’’—Carmichael con- 
gratulated himself in his pew—‘* what 
need he have made so many apologies 
for his subject? He is going to enjoy 
himself, and he is sure to say something 
beautiful before he is done.’’ But he 
was distinctly conscious all the same of 
a wish that the Rabbi were done and all 

. well, uncertainty over. For there 
was a note of anxiety, almost of horror, 
in the Rabbi's voice, and he had not let 
the Fathers go so lightly unless under 
severe constraint. What wasit? Sure- 
ly he would not attack their minister in 
face of his people. . . . The Rabbi do 
that, who was in all his ways a gentle- 
man? Yet... and then the Rabbi 
abruptly quitted historical exposition 
and announced that he would speak on 
four heads. Twice Carmichael, from 
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his corner behind the curtains, saw the 
old man open his mouth as if to speak, 
and when at last he began he was quiv- 
ering visibly, and he had grasped the 
outer corners of the desk with such in- 
tensity that the tassels which hung 
therefrom—one of the minor glories of 
the Free Kirk—were held in the palm 
of his hand, the long red tags escaping 
from between his white wasted fingers. 
A pulpit lamp came between Carmichael 
and the Rabbi's face, but he could see 
the straining hand, which did not relax 
till it was lifted in the last awful ap- 
peal, and the white and red had a grue- 
some fascination. It seemed as if one 
had clutched a cluster of full, rich, ten- 
der grapes and was pressing them in an 
agony till their life ran out in streams 
of blood and dripped upon the heads of 
the choir sitting beneath, in their fresh, 
hopeful youth. And it also came to 
Carmichael with pathetic conviction 
even then that every one was about to 
sufter, but the Rabbi more than they 
all together. While the preacher was 
strengthening his heart for the work 
before him, Carmichael’s eye was at- 
tracted by the landscape that he could 
see through the opposite window. The 
ground sloped upward from the kirk to 
a pine wood that fringed the great 
muir, and it was covered with snow on 
which the moon was beginning to shed 
her faint, weird light.’ Within, the 
light from the upright lamps was fall- 
ing on the ruddy, contented faces of 
men and women and little children, but 
without it was one cold, merciless white- 
ness like unto the justice of God, with 
black shadows of judgment. 

“‘ This is the message which I have to 
deliver unto you in the name of the 
Lord, and even as Jonah was sent to 
Nineveh after a strange discipline with 
a word of mercy, so am I constrained 
against my will to carry a word of 
searching and trembling. 

‘“* First’’—and between the heads the 
Rabbi paused as one whose breath had 
failed him—‘‘ every man belongs abso- 
lutely to God by his creation. 

“* Second. The purpose of God about 
each man precedes his creation. 

““ Third. Some are destined to Salva 
tion, and some to Damnation. 

““ Fourth’’—here the hard breathing 
became a sob—‘“‘ each man’s lot is unto 
the glory of God.”’ 
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It was not only skilled theologians 
like Lachlan Campbell and Burnbrae, 
but even mere amateurs who under- 
stood that they were that night to be 
conducted to the farthest limit of Cal- 
vinism, and that whoever fell behind 
through the hardness of the way, their 
guide would not flinch. 

As the Rabbi gave the people a brief 
space wherein to grasp his heads in 
their significance, Carmichael remem- 
bered a vivid incident in the Presbytery 
of Muirtown, when an English evangel- 
ist had addressed that reverend and 
austere court with exhilarating confi- 
dence—explaining the extreme simplic- 
ity of the Christian faith, and showing 
how a minister ought to preach. Vari- 
ous good men were delighted, and asked 
many questions of the evangelist—who 
had kept a baby-linen shop for twenty 
years, and was unspoiled by the slight- 
est trace of theology—but the Rabbi 
arose and demolished his “‘ teaching,’’ 
convicting him of heresy at every turn, 
till there was not left one stone upon 
another. 

‘** But surely fear belongs to the Old 
Testament dispensation,’’ said the un- 
abashed little man to the Rabbi afte:- 
ward. ‘‘‘ Rejoice,” you know, my 
friend, ‘ and again I say rejoice.’ ”’ 

‘If it be the will of God that such a 
man as I should ever stand on the sea 
of glass mingled with fire, then this 
tongue will be lifted with the best, but 
so long as my feet are still in the fear- 
ful pit it becometh me to bow my 
head.’’ 

**Then you don’t believe in- assur- 
ance ?”’ but already the evangelist was 
quailing before the Rabbi. 

** Verily there is no man that hath 
not heard of that precious gift, and 
none who does not covet it greatly, but 
there be two degrees of assurance’’— 
here the Rabbi looked sternly at the 
happy, rotund little figure—‘*‘ and it is 
with the first you must begin, and what 
you need to get is assurance of your 
damnation.”’ 

One of the boys read an account of 
this incident thinly veiled—in a’ report- 
ed address of the evangelist, in which 
the Rabbi—being, as it was inferred, 
beaten in scriptural argument—was 
very penitent and begged his teacher's 
pardon with streaming tears. What 
really happened was different, and so 
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absolutely conclusive. that Doctor Dow- 
biggin gave it as his opinion “ that a 
valuable lesson had been read to unau- 
thorised teachers of religion.”’ 
Carmichael recognised the same note 
in the sermon and saw another man 
than he knew, as the Rabbi, in a low 
voice, without heat or declamation, with 
frequent pauses and laboured breath- 
ing, as of one toiling up a hill, argued 
the absolute supremacy of God an‘ the 


‘utter helplessness of man. One hand 


ever pressed the grapes, but with the 
other the old man wiped the perspira- 
tion that rolied in beads down his face. 
A painful stillness fell on the people as 
they felt themselves caught in the 
meshes of this inexorable net and 
dragged ever nearer to theabyss. Car- 
michael, who had been leaning forward 
in his place, tore himself away from 
the preacher with an effort, and moved 
where he could see the congregation. 
Campbell was drinking in every word 
as one for the first time in his life per- 
fectly satisfied. Menzies was huddled 
into a heap in the top of his pew as one 
justly blasted by the anger of the Eter- 
nal. Men were white beneath the tan, 
and it was evident that some of the 
women would soon fall a-weeping. 
Children had crept close to their moth- 


* ers under a vague sense of danger, and 


a girl in the choir watched the preacher 
with dilated eyeballs, like an animal 
fascinated by terror. 

“It is as a sword piercing the heart 
to receive this truth, but it is a truth 
and must be believed. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands in the past who were 
born and lived and died and were 
damned for the glory of ‘God. There 
are hundreds of thousands in this day 
who have been born and are living and 
shall die and be damned for the glory 
of God. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands in the future who shall be born 
and shall live and shall die and shall be 
damned for the glory of God. All ac- 
cording to the will of God, and none 
dare say nay nor change the purpose of 
the Eternal.’’ For some time the oil 
in the lamps had been failing—since the 
Rabbi had been speaking for nigh two 
hours—and as he came to an end of 
this passage the light began to flicker 
and die. First a lamp at the end of 
Burnbrae’s pew went out and then an- 
other in the front. The preacher made 


as though he would have spoken, but 
was silent, and the congregation watched 
four lamps sink into darkness at inter- 
vals of half a minute. There only re- 
mained the two pulpit lamps, and 
in their light the people saw the 
Rabbi lift his right hand for the first 
time. 

"Snail. ..not... the... Judge 

sof all the earth ...do... 
right?’ The two lamps went out to- 
gether, and a great sigh rose from the 
people. At the back of the kirk a child 
wailed and somewhere in the front a 
woman’s voice—it was never proved to 
be Elspeth Macfadyen—said audibly, 
**God have mercy uponus.”” The Rab- 
bi had sunk back into the seat and 
buried his face in his hands, and 
through the window over his head the 
moonlight was pouring into the church 
like unto the far-off radiance from the 
White Throne. 

When Carmichael led the Rabbi into 
the manse he could feel the old man 
trembling from head to foot, and he 
would touch neither meat nor drink, 
nor would he speak for a space. 

** Are you there, John ?”—and he put 
out his hand to Carmichael, who had 
placed him in the big study chair, and 
was sitting beside him in silence. 

“*I dare not withdraw nor change 
any word that I spake in the name of 
the Lord this day, but . . . it is my in- 
firmity. ... I wish I had never been 
born.”’ 

‘“*It was awful,’’ said Carmichael, 
and the Rabbi’s head again fell on his 
breast. 

** John’*—and Saunderson looked up 
—‘*I would give ten thousand worlds 
to stand in the shoes of that good man 
who conveyed me from Kilbogie yester- 
day, and with whom I had very pleasant 
fellowship concerning the patience of 
the saints. 

“‘It becometh not any human being 
to judge his neighbour, but it seemed to 
me from many signs that he was within 
the: election of God, and even as we 
spoke of Polycarp and the martyrs who 
have overcome by the blood of the 
Lamb, it came unto me with much 
power, ‘Lo, here is one beside you 
whose name is written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life, and who shall enter 
through the gates into the city ;’ and 
grace was given me to rejoice in his 
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joy, but I. . *—and Car- 
michael could have wept for 


the despair in the Rabbi’s 
voice. 
** Dear Rabbi !’’—for once 


the confidence of youth was 
smitten at the sight of a spirit- 
ual conflict beyond its depth 
—‘‘ you are surely . . . depre- 
ciating yourself. Burn- 
brae is a good man, but com- 
pared with you . . . is not this 
like to the depression of Eli- 
jah?’ Carmichael knew, how- 
ever, he was not fit for such 
work, and had better have held 
his peace. 

“It may be that I under- 
stand the letter of Holy Scrip- 
ture better than some of God’s 
children, although I be but a 
babe even in this poor know- 
ledge, but such gifts are: only 
as the small dust of the bal- 
ance. He will have mercy 
on whom He will have mer- 
cy. 

** John,’’ said the Rabbi sud- 
denly, and with strong feeling, 
‘* was it your thought this night 
as I declared the sovereignty of 
God that I judged myself of the 
elect, and was speaking as one 
himself hidden forever in the 
secret place of God ?”’ 

“IT. . . did not know,”’ stam- 
mered Carmichael, whose utter 
horror at the unrelenting ser- 
mon had only been tempered by 
his love for the preacher. 

‘You did me wrong, John, for then 
had I not dared to speak at all after 
that fashion; it is not for a vessel of 
mercy filled unto overflowing with the 
love of God to exalt himself above 
the vessels . . . for whom there is no 
mercy. But he may plead with them 
who are in like case with himself to 

acknowledge the Divine Jus- 
tice.”’ 

Then the pathos of the situation 
overcame Carmichael, and he went 
over to the bookcase and leant his 
head against certain volumes, because 
they were weighty and would not yield. 
Next day he noticed that one of them 
was a Latin Calvin that had travelled 
over Europe in learned company, and 
the other a battered copy of Jonathan 
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WRESTLING IN DARKNESS OF SOUL, 


Edwards that had come from the house 
of an Ayrshire farmer. 

‘“‘ Forgive me that I have troubled 
you with the concerns of my soul, 
John’’—the Rabbi could only stand 
with an effort—‘‘ they ought to be be- 
tween aman and his God. There is an- 
other work laid to my hand for which 
there is no powerin me now. During 
the night I shall ask whether the cup 
may not pass from me, but if not, the 
will of God be done.”’ 

Carmichael slept but little, and-every 
time he woke the thought was heavy 
upon him that on the other side of a 
narrow wall the holiest man he knew 
was wrestling in darkness of soul, and 
that he had added to the biterness of 
the agony. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND. 


INTER has 

certain 
mornings 
which re- 
deem weeks 
of miscon- 
duct, when 
the hoar 
frost during 
the night 
has re-silvered every 
branch and braced 
the snow upon the 
ground, and the sun 
rises in ruddy 
strength and drives 
out of sight every 
cloud and mist, 
and moves all day 
through an expanse of unbroken blue, 
and is reflected from the dazzling white- 
ness of the earth as from a mirror. 
Such a sight calls a man from sleep 
with authority, and makes his blood 
tingle, and puts new heart in him, and 
banishes the troubles of the night. 
Other mornings winter joins in the con- 
spiracy of principalities and powers to 
daunt and crush the human soul. No 
sun is to be seen, and the grey atmos- 
phere casts down the heart, the wind 
moans and whistles in fitful gusts, the 
black clouds hang low in threatening 
masses, now and again a flake of snow 
drifts in the wind. A storm is near at 
hand, not the thunder-shower of sum- 
mer, with warm rain and the kindly sun 
in ambush, but dark and blinding snow, 
through which even a gamekeeper can- 
not see six yards, and in which weary 
travellers lie down to rest and die. 

The melancholy of this kind of day 
had fallen on Saunderson, whose face 
was ashén, and who held Carmichael’s 
hand with such anxious affection that it 
was impossible to enquire how he had 
slept, and would have been a banalité 
to remark upon the weather. After the 
Rabbi had been compelled to swallow a 
cup of milk by way of breakfast, it was 
evident that he was ready for speech. 

** What is it, Rabbi ?’’ as soon as they 
were again settled in the study. ‘“‘If 
you did not .. . like my sermon, tell 
me at once. You know that I am one 
of your boys, and you ought to... 


help me.’’ Perhaps it was inseparable 
from his youth, with its buoyancy and 
self-satisfaction, and his training in a 
college whose members only knew by 
rumour of the existence of other places 
of theological learning, that Carmichael 
had a distinct sense of humility and 
charity. Had it been a matter of scho- 
lastic lore, of course neither he nor more 
than six men in Scotland could have 
met the Rabbi in the gate. With re- 
gard to modern thought, Carmichael 
knew that the good Rabbi had not 
read Ecce Homo, and was hardly, well 
... uptodate. He would not for the 
world hint such a thing to the dear old 
man, or even argue with him ; but it 
was flattering to remember that the at- 
tack could be merely one of blunder- 
busses, in which the modern thinker 
would at last intervene and save the 
ancient scholar from humiliation. 

**Well, Rabbi?’ ~ and Carmichael 
tried to make it easy. 

** Before I say what is on my heart, 
John, you will grant an old man who 
loves you one favour. So far as in you 
lies you will bear with me if that which 
I have to say, and still more that which 
my conscience will compel me to do, is 
hard to flesh and blood.”’ 

** Didn't we settle that last night in 
the vestry ?’’ and Carmichael was im- 
patient ; “‘is it that you do not agree 
with the doctrine of the Divine Father- 
hood? We younger men are resolved 
to base Christian doctrine on the actual 
Scriptures, and to ignore mere tradi- 
tion,”’ 

** An excellent rule, my dear friend,’’ 
cried the Rabbi, wonderfully quickened 
by the challenge, ‘‘ and with your per- 
mission and for our mutual edification 
we shall briefly review all passages bear- 
ing on the subject in hand—using the 
original, as will doubtless be your wish, 
and you correcting my poor recollec- 
tion.”’ 

About an hour afterward, and when 
the Rabbi was only entering into the 
heart of the matter, Carmichael made 
the bitter discovery—without the Rabbi 
having even hinted at such a thing— 
that his pet sermon was a mass of boy- 
ish crudities, and this reverse of circum- 
stances was some excuse for his pettish- 
ness. 

“It does not seem to me that it is 
worth our time to haggle about the 
usage of Greek words to count texts; 
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I ground my position on the general 
meaning of the Gospels and the sense 
of things,’’ and Carmichael stood on 
the hearthrug in a very superior atti- 
tude. 

** Let that pass then, John, and for- 
give me if I appeared to battle about 
words, as certain scholars of the olden 
time were fain to do, for in truth it is 
rather about the hard duty before me 
than any imperfection in your teaching 
I would speak,’’ and the Rabbi glanced 
nervously at the young minister. 

“We are both Presbyters of Christ’s 
Church, ordained after the order of 
primitive times, and there is laid on us 
certain heavy charges and responsibili- 
ties from which we may not shrink, as 
we shall answer to the Lord at the great 
day.”’ 

Carmichael’s humiliation was lost in 
perplexity, and he sat down, wondering 
what the Rabbi intended. 

‘If any Presbyter should see his 
brother fall into one of those faults of 
private life that do beset us all in our 
present weakness, then he doth well 
and kindly to point it out unto his 
brother ; and if his brother should de- 
part from the faith as they talk together 
by the way, then it is a Presbyter’s part 
to convince him of his error and restore 
him.”’ 

The Rabbi cast an imploring glance, 
but Carmichael had still no understand- 
ing. 

*‘ But if one Presbyter should teach 
heresy to his flock in the hearing of an- 
other .. . even though it break the 
other’s heart, is not the path of duty 
fenced up on either side, verily a 
straight, narrow way, and hard for the 
feet to tread ?”’ 

** You have spoken to me, Rabbi, and 

. cleared yourself’’—Carmichael was 
still somewhat sore—‘‘ and I’ll promise 
not to offend you again in any action 
sermon.’’ 

** Albeit you intend it not so, yet are 
you making it harder for me to speak. 

See younot... thatI ... that 
necessity is laid on me to declare this 
matter to my brother Presbyters in 
court assembled . . . but not in hearing 
of the people ?’’ Then there was a still- 
ness in the room, and the Rabbi, al- 
though he had closed his eyes, was con- 
scious of the amazement on the young 
man’s face. 

** Do you mean to say,’”’ speaking very 


slowly, as one taken utterly aback, 
“that our Rabbi would come to my 

. to the Sacrament and hear me 
preach, and . . . report me for heresy 
to the Presbytery? Rabbi, I know we 
don’t agree about some things, and per- 
haps I was a little . . . annoyed a few 
minutes ago because you ... know 
far more than I do, but that is nothing. 
For you to prosecute one of your boys 
and be the witness yourself. . . . Rab- 
bi, you can’t mean it... say it’s a 
mistake.’’ 

The old man only gave a deep sigh. 

“If it were Dowbiggin or... any 
man except you, I wouldn’t care one 
straw, rather enjoy the debate, but you 
whom we have loved and looked up to 
and boasted about, why, it’s like ...a 
father turning against his sons.”’ 

The Rabbi made no sign. 

‘* You live too much alone, Rabbi,’’ 
and Carmichael began again as the 
sense of the tragedy grew on him, “‘ and 
nurse your conscience till it gets ove 
tender ; no other man would dream of 
... prosecutinga . . . fellow-minister 
insuchcircumstances. You have spoken 
to me like a father, surely that is 
enough,’’ and in his honest heat the 
young fellow knelt down by the Rabbi’s 
chair and took his hand. 

A tear rolled down the Rabbi’s cheek, 
and he looked fondly at the lad. 

*“Your words pierce me as sharp 
swords, John; spare me, for I can do 
none otherwise ; all night I wrestled for 
release, but in vain.’’ 

Carmichael had a sudden revulsion 
of feeling, such as befalls emotional and 
ill-disciplined natures when they are 
disappointed and mortified. 

‘* Very good, Doctor Saunderson’’— 
Carmichael rose awkwardly and stood 
on the hearthrug again, an elbow on 
the mantelpiece—‘* you must do as you 
please and think right. I am sorry that 
I... pressed you so far, but it was on 
grounds of our . . . friendship. 

‘* Perhaps you will tell me as soon as 
you can what you propose to do and 
when you will bring... this matter 
before the Presbyter. My sermon was 
fully written and... is at your dis- 
posal.”’ 

While this cold rain beat on the Rab- 
bi’s head he moved not, but at its close 
he looked at Carmichael with the ap- 
peal of a dumb animal in his eyes. 

‘“‘ The first meeting of Presbytery is 
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on Monday, but you would no doubt 
consider that too soon; is there any- 
thing about dates in the order of proced- 
ure for heresy ?’" and Carmichael made 
as though he would go over to the 
shelves for a law book. 

** John,’’ cried the Rabbi—his voice 
full of tears—rising and following the 
foolish lad, ‘* is this all you have in your 
heart to say unto me? Surely, as I 
stand before you, it is not my desire to 
do this thing, for I would rather cut off 
my right hand. 

** God hath not been pleased to give 
me many friends, and He only knows 
how you and the others have comforted 
my heart. I lie not, John, but speak 
the truth, that there is nothing unto life 
itself I would not give for your good, 
who have been as the apple of my eye 
unto me.”’ 

Carmichael hardened himself, torn 
between a savage sense of satisfaction 
that the Rabbi was suffering for his 
foolishness and an inclination of his bet- 
ter self to respond to the old man’s love. 

‘‘ If there be a breach between us, it 
will not be for you as it must be for 
me. You have many friends, and may 
God add unto them good men and faith- 
ful, but I shall lose my one earthly joy 
and consolation when your feet are no 
longer heard on my threshold and your 
face no longer brings light to my room. 
And, John, even this thing which I am 
constrained to do is yet of love, as... . 
you shall confess one day.”’ 

Carmichael’s pride alone resisted, and 
it was melting fast. Had he even looked 
at the dear face, he must have given 
way, but he kept his shoulder to the 
Rabbi, and at that moment the sound 
of wheels passing the corner of the 
manse gave him an ungracious way of 
escape. 

‘That is Burnbrae’s dogcart.. . 
Doctor Saunderson, and 1 think he will 
not wish to keep his horse standing in 
the, snow, so unless you will stay all 
night, as it’s going to drift... . Then 
perhaps it would be better... . Can 
I assist you in packing ?’’ How formal 
it all sounded, and he allowed the Rab- 
bi to go upstairs alone, with the result 
that various things of the old man’s are 
in Carmichael’s house unto this day. 

Another chance was given the lad 
when the Rabbi would have bidden him 
good-bye at the door, beseeching that 
he should not come out into the drift, 
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and still another when Burnbrae, being 
concerned about his passenger’s appear- 
ance, who seemed ill-fitted to face a 
storm, wiapped him in a plaid ; and he 
had one more when the old man leant 
out of the dogcart and took Carmichael’s 
hand in both of his, but only said, 
‘*God bless you for all you’ve been to 
me, and forgive me for all wherein I 
have failed you.’’ And they did not 
meet again till that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten sederunt of the Free Kirk Presby- 
tery of Muirtown, when the minister of 
Kilbogie accused the minister of-Drum- 
tochty of teaching the Linlathen heresy 
of the Fatherhood of God in a sermon 
before the Sacrament. 

Among all the institutions of the 
North a Presbytery is the most charac- 
teristic, and affords a standing illustra- 
tion of the contradictions of a superbly 
logical people. It is so anti-clerical a 
court that for every clergyman there 
must also be a layman—country minis- 
ters promising to bring in their elder 
for great occasions, and instructing him 
audibly how to vote—and so fiercely 
clerical that if the most pious and intel- 
ligent elder dared to administer a sacra- 
ment he would be at once tried and cen- 
sured for sacrilege. So careful is a 
Presbytery to prevent the beginnings of 
Papacy that it insists upon each of its 
members occupying the chair in turn, 
and dismisses him again into private 
life as soon as he has mastered his du- 
ties, but so imbued is it with the idea of 
authority that whatever decision may 
be given by some lad of twenty-five in 
the chair—duly instructed, however, by 
the clerk below—will be rigidly obeyed. 
When a Presbytery has nothing else to 
do, it dearly loves to pass a general 
condemnation on sacerdotalism, in which 
the tyranny of prelates and the foolish- 
ness of vestments will be fully exposed, 
but a Presbytery wields a power at 
which a bishop's hair would stand on 
end, and Doctor Dowbiggin once made 
Carmichael leave the Communion Table 
and go into the vestry to put on his 
bands. 

When a Presbytery is in its lighter 
moods, it gives itself to points of order 
with a skill and relish beyond the South- 
ern imagination. It did not matter how 
harmless, even infantile, might be the 
proposal placed before the court by 
such a man as MacWheep of Pitscourie, 
he would hardly have got past an apol- 
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ogy for his presumption in venturing to 
speak at all, before a member of Pres- 
bytery—who had reduced his congrega- 
tion to an irreducible minimum by the 
woodenness of his preaching—would 
enquire whether the speech of “‘ our es- 
teemed brother was not ultra vires’’ or 
something else as awful. MacWheep 
would at once sit down with the air of 
one taken red-handed in crime, and the 
court would debate the point till every 
authority had taken his fill, when the 
clerk would submit to the moderator, 
with a fine blend of deference and in- 
fallibility, that Mr. MacWheep was per- 
fectly within his rights; and then, as 
that estimable person had lost any 
thread he ever possessed, the Presbytery 
would pass to the next business—with 
the high spirit of men returning from a 
holiday. Carmichael used, indeed, to 
relate how in a great stress of business 
some. one moved that the. Presbytery 
should adjourn for dinner, and the court 
argued for seventy minutes, with many 
precedents, whether such a motion— 
touching as it did the standing orders— 
could even be discussed, and with an 
unnecessary prodigality of testimony he 
used to give perorations which improved 
with every telling. 

The love of law diffused through the 
Presbytery became incarnate in the 
clerk, who was one of the most finished 
specimens of his class in the Scottish 
Kirk. His sedate appearance, bald, 
polished head, fringed with pure white 
hair, shrewd face, with neatly cut side 
whiskers, his suggestion of unerring ac- 
curacy and inexhaustible memory, his 
attitude for exposition—holding his 
glasses in his left hand and enforcing 
his decision with the little finger of the 
right hand—carried conviction even to 
the most disorderly. Ecclesiastical 
radicals, boiling over with new schemes 
and boasting to admiring circles of Mac- 
Wheeps that they would not be brow- 
beaten by red tape officials, would be- 
come ungrammatical before that firm 
gaze, and end inabject surrender. Self- 
contained and self-sufficing, the clerk 
took no part in debate, save at the criti- 
cal moment to lay down the law, but 
wrote his minutes unmoved through tor- 
rents of speech on every subject, from 
the Sustentation Fund to the Union be- 
tween England and Scotland, and even 
under the picturesque eloquence of for- 
eign deputies, whom he invariably re- 
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quested to write their names on a sheet 
of paper. On two occasions only he 
ceased from writing: when Dr. Dow- 
biggin discussed a method of procedure 
—then he watched him over his specta- 
cles in hope of a nice point ; or when 
some enthusiastic brother would urge 
the Presbytery to issue an injunction on 
the sin of Sabbath walking—then the 
clerk would abandon his pen in visible 
despair, and sitting sideways on his 
chair and supporting his head by that 
same little finger, would face the Pres- 
bytery with an expression of reverent 
curiosity on his face why the Creator 
was pleased to create sucha man. His 
preaching was distinguished for orderli- 
ness, and was much sought after for 
Fast days. It turned largely on the 
use of prepositions and the scope of con- 
junctions, so that the clerk could prove 
the doctrine of Vicarious Sacrifice from 
‘‘instead,’”’ and Retribution from “‘ as’’ 
in the Lord’s Prayer, emphasising and 
confirming everything by that wonder- 
ful finger, which seemed to be designed 
by Providence for delicate distinctions, 
just as another man’s fist served for 
popular declamation. His pulpit mas- 
terpiece was a lecture on the Council of 
Jerusalem, in which its whole proceed- 
ings were reviewed by the rules of the 
Free Kirk Book of Order, and a search- 
ing and edifying discourse concluded 
with two lessons. First: That no ec- 
clesiastical body -can conduct its pro- 
ceedings without officials. Second: 
That such men ought to be accepted as 
a special gift of Providence. 

The general opinion among good peo- 
ple was that the clerk’s preaching was 
rather for upbuilding than arousing, but 
it is still remembered by the survivors 
of the old Presbytery that when Mac- 
Wheep organised a conference on ‘* The 
state of religion in our congregations,”’ 
and it was meandering in strange direc- 
tions, the clerk, who utilised such sea- 
sons for the writing of letters, rose amid 
a keen revival of interest—it was sup- 
posed that he had detected an irregular- 
ity in the proceedings—and offered his 
contribution. ‘‘It did not become him 
to boast,’’ he said, ‘‘ but he had seen 
marvellous things in his day : under his 
unworthy ministry three church officers 
had been converted to Christianity,’’ 
and this experience was so final that the 
conference immediately closed. 

Times there were, however, when the 
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Presbytery rose to its height and was 
invested with an undeniable spiritual 
dignity. Its members, taken one by 
one, consisted of farmers, shepherds, 
tradesmen, and one or two professional 
men, with some twenty ministers, only 
two or three of wl.om were known be- 
yond their parishes. Yet those men 
had no doubt that as soon as they were 
constituted in the name of Christ, they 
held their authority from the Son of 
God and Saviour of the world, and they 
bore themselves in spiritual matters as 
His servants. No kindly feeling of 
neighbourliness or any fear of man 
could hinder them from inquiring into 
the religious condition of a parish or 
dealing faithfully with an erring minis- 
ter. They had power to ordain, and 
laid hands on the bent head of some 
young probationer with much solem- 
nity ; they had also power to take away 
the orders they had given, and he had 
been hardened indeed beyond hope who 
could be present and not tremble when 
the Moderator, standing in his place, 
with the Presbytery around, and speak- 
ing in the name of the Head of: the 
Church, deposed an unworthy brother 
from the holy ministry. MacWheep 
was a “‘cratur,”’ and much given to 
twaddle, but when it was his duty once 
to rebuke a fellow minister for quarrel- 
ling with his people, he was delivered 
from himself, and spake with such grave 
wisdom as he has never shown before 
or since. 

When the Presbytery assembled to re- 
ceive a statement from Doctor Saunder- 
son ‘‘re error in doctrine by a brother 
Presbyter,’’ even a stranger might have 
noticed that its members were weighted 
with a sense of responsibility, and al- 
though a discussion arose on the attempt 
of a desultory member to introduce a 
deputy charged with the subject of the 
lost ten tribes, yet it was promptly 
squelched by the clerk, who intimated, 
with much gravity, that the court had 
met in hunc effectum—viz., to hear Doc- 
tor Saunderson, and that the court could 
not, in consistence with law, take up any 
other business, not even—here Carmi- 
chael professed to detect a flicker of the 
clerkly eyelids—the disappearance of 
the ten tribes. 

It was the last time that the Rabbi 
ever spoke in public, and it is now 
agreed that the deliverance was a fit 
memorial of the most learned scholar 
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that has been ever known in those parts. 
He began by showing that Christian 
doctrine has taken various shapes, some 
more and some less in accordance with 
the deposit of truth given by Christ and 
the holy Apostles, and especially that 
the doctrine of Grace had been differ- 
ently conceived by two eminent theolo- 
gians, Calvin and Arminius, and his ex- 
position was so lucid that the clerk gave 
itas his opinion that the two systems 
were understood by certain members of 
the court for the first time that day. 
Afterward the Rabbi vindicated and 
glorified Calvinism from the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, from 
the Fathers, from the Reformation Di- 
vines, from the later creeds, till the 
brain of the Presbytery reeled through 
the wealth of allusion and quotation, 
all in the tongues of the learned. Then 
he dealt with the theology of Mr. Ers- 
kine of Linlathen, and showed how it 
was undermining the very foundations 
of Calvinism ; yet the Rabbi spake so 
tenderly of our Scottish Maurice that 
the Presbytery knew not whether it 
ought to condemn Erskine as a heretic 
or love him as a saint. Having thus 
brought the court face to face with the 
issues involved, the Rabbi gave a sketch 
of a certain sermon he had heard while 
assisting ‘‘ a learned and much-beloved 
brother at the Sacrament,’’ and Car- 
michael was amazed at the transfigura- 
tion of his very youthful performance, 
which now figured as a profound and 
edifying discourse, for whose excellent 
qualities the speaker had not adequate 
words. This fine discourse was, how- 
ever, to a certain degree marred by an 
unfortunate, no doubt temporary, lean- 
ing to the teaching of Mr. Erskine, 
whose beautiful piety, which was to 
himself in his worldliness and unprofita- 
bleness a salutary rebuke, had exercised 
its just fascination upon his much more 
spiritual brother. Finally the Rabbi 
left the matter in the hands of the Pres- 
bytery, declaring that he had cleared 
his conscience, and that the minister 
was one—here he was painfully over- 
come—dear to him as a son, and to 
whose many labours and singular graces 
he could bear full testimony, the Rev. 
John Carmichael, of Drumtochty. The 
Presbytery was slow and pedantic, but 
was not insensible to a spiritual situa- 
tion, and there was a murmur of sym- 
pathy when the Rabbi sat down—much 
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exhausted, and never having 
allowed himself to look once at 
Carmichael. 

Then arose a self-made man, 
who considered orthodoxy and 
capital to be bound up together, 
and especially identified any de- 
parture from sovereignty with 
that pestilent form of Socialism 
which demanded equal chances 
for every man. He was only a 
plain layman, he said, and per- 
haps he ought not to speak in 
the presence of so many rev- 
erend gentlemen, but he was 
very grateful to Doctor Saun- 
derson for his honourable and 
straightforward conduct. It 
would be better for the Church 
if there were more like him, and 
he would just like to ask Mr 
Carmichael one or two ques- 
tions. Did he sign the Confes- 
sion ?—that was one; and had 
he kept it ?—that was two ; and 
the last was, When did he pro- 
pose to go? He knew some- 
thing about building contracts, 
and he had heard of a penalty 
when a contract was broken. 
There was just one thing more he 
would like to say—if there was 
less loose theology in the pulpit 
there would be more money in 
the plate. Theshame of the Rabbi dur- 
ing this harangue was pitiable to behold. 

Then a stalwart arose on the other 
side, and a young gentleman who had 
just escaped from a college debating so- 
ciety wished to know what century we 
were living in, warned the last speaker 
that the progress of theological science 
would not be hindered by mercenary 
threats, advised Doctor Saunderson to 
read a certain German called Ritschl— 
as if he had been speaking to a babe in 
arms—and was refreshing himself with 
a Latin quotation, when the Rabbi, in 
utter absence of mind, corrected a false 
quantity aloud. 

‘** Moderator,’’ the old man apologised 
in much confusion, ‘‘I wot not what’I 
did, and I pray my reverend brother, 
whose interesting address I have inter- 
rupted by this unmannerliness, to grant 
me his pardon, for my tongue simply 
obeyed my ear."’ Which untoward in- 
cident brought the modern to an end, 
as by a stroke of ironical fate. It 
seemed to the clerk that little good to 
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any one concerned was to come out of 
this debate, and he signalled to Doctor 
Dowbiggin, with whom he had dined 
the night before, and concocted a mo- 
tion over their wine. Whereupon that 
astute man explained to the court that 
he did not desire to curtail the valuable 
discussion, from which he personally 
had derived much profit, but he had 
ventured to draw up a motion, simply 
for the guidance of the House—it was 
said by the Rabbi’s boys that the Doc- 
tor’s success as an ecclesiastic was large- 
ly due to the skilful use of such phrases 
—and then he read: ‘* Whereas the 
Church is set in all her courts for the 
defence of the truth, whereas it is re- 
ported that various erroneous doctrines 
are being promulgated in books and 
other public prints, whereas it has been 
stated that one of the ministeis of this 
Presbytery has used words that might 
be supposed to give sanction to a cer- 
tain view which appears to conflict with 
statements contained in the standaids 
of the Church, the Presbytery of Muir- 
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town declares, first of all, its unshaken 
adherence to the said standards, sec- 
ondly deplores the existence in any 
quarter of notions contradictory or sub- 
versive of said standards, thirdly thanks 
Doctor Saunderson for the vigilance he 
has shown in the cause of sound doc- 
trine, fourthly calls upon all ministers 
within the bounds to have a care that 
they create no offence by their teach- 
ing, and finally enjoins all parties con- 
cerned to cultivate peace and charity.’’ 


LONDON 


Mr. SHORTER’sS *‘ CHARLOTTE 


Mr. Shorter has now completed his 
long-contemplated book on Charlotte 
Bronté and Her Circle, and it will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton in London, and Messrs. Dodd, Mead 
and Company in New York during the 
month of October. For many years 
Mr. Shorter has been an ardent student 
of the Brontés, and has given proof in 
various ways of unusual sympathy and 
knowledge. He wisely resolved, how- 
ever, to postpone publication until he 
had exhausted all possible sources of in- 
formation. Having done so, he has now 
prepared a work which for sustained in- 
terest and permanent value can have 
very few rivals among the books of this 
or any year. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Shorter’s book 
is that it is all original. Practically 
nothing has been used that has appeared 
anywhere else. Although there has 
been a large amount of Bronté litera- 
ture, it may be confidently said that the 
only work of permanent worth yet is- 
sued is Mrs. Gaskell’s wonderful biog- 
raphy, to the merits of which Mr. Short- 
er pays @ warm tribute after an investi- 
gation so thorough as to put his judg- 
ment beyond appeal. Mrs. Gaskell 
had the assistance throughout of Miss 
Ellen Nussey’s large collection of let- 
ters. These she used with much judg- 
ment and very copiously. She had also 
the advantage of being a contemporary, 
and she enjoyed what was more than an 
acquaintanceship, though scarcely an in- 
timacy with Charlotte Bronté herself. 
Her book was written with the sanction 
of Charlotte Bronté’s father and hus- 
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This motion was seconded by the 
clerk and carried unanimously—Car- 
michael being compelled to silence by 
the two wise men for his own sake and 
theirs—and was declared to be a con- 
spicuous victory both by the self-made 
man and the modern, which was an- 
other tribute to the ecclesiastical gifts 
of Doctor Dowbiggin and the clerk of 
the Presbytery of Muirtown. 


(To be continued.) 


LETTER. 


Bronté AND HER CIRCLE.”’ 


band ; but they were very little consult- 
ed in its preparation, and were by no 
means entirely satisfied with the result. 
Among the subsequent books on the 
subject, perhaps the best known is that 
of Sir Thomas Wemyss Reid. Sir 
Thomas, at the time when his book was 
written, was editor of the Leeds Mercury, 
and he had access to all the manuscripts 
of Miss Nussey. But these had been so 
well employed by Mrs. Gaskell that 
there was little left to glean, and much 
of his volume is made up of matter that 
had previously been published. The 
main point that is new is the attempt to 
show that Charlotte Bronté, when in 
Brussels, fell in love with M. Héger, 
her teacher ; but, as we shall see, this 
view is at least open to grave doubt. 
Another wo1k which gives many particu- 
lars of Branwell Bronté by one who 
knew him is of very little value, and is 
discredited by an attempt to make out 
that Branwell Bronté had a hand in the 
composition of Wuthering Heights. Mr. 
Shoiter is able to disprove this by show- 
ing that Branwell Bronté was never 
aware that his sisters had published any- 
thing. Dr. Wright’s recently published 
work on Zhe Brontés in [reland is exceed- 
ingly racy and graphic ; but Mr. Short- 
er, who is confirmed in this by Miss 
Nussey and Mr. Nicholls, the husband 
of Charlotte Bronté, is unable to accept 
it as history. The other books on the 
subject are hardly worth mentioning. 
From the beginning Mr. Shorter has 
had the assistance of Miss Nussey, who 


‘ 


has opened to him stores previously 
undisclosed, besides at every point aid- 
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ing him by her thorough knowledge of 
the subject and her excellent judgment. 
He has also obtained the very numerous 
and valuable letters written by Miss 
Bronté to her friend and ‘‘ discoverer,”’ 
Mr. W. S. Williams, of Messrs. Smith, 
Elderand Company. These letters have 
only been very partially used hitherto, 
and they are perhaps the best that Char- 
lotte ever wrote. But his main advan- 
tage has been the possession of the very 
many manuscripts by the Brontés in the 
possession of the Rev. A. B. Nicholls, 
who survjves in an advanced but vigor- 
ous old age. Mr. Nicholls has in the 
kindest manner placed his precious 
stores at Mr. Shorter’s disposal, and has 
supplied personal information of the ut- 
most value and interest on many dis- 
puted points. Other old friends of the 
Brontés have come forward with mate- 
rials only second in interest to these, 
and there is every probability that this 
will be the final work on the Brontés. 
It may be that some documents are still 
in existence in the hands of the Héger 
family which have not been at the 
biographer’s disposal; and Charlotte 
Bronté’s publisher, Mr. George Smith, 
of the firm of Smith, Elder and Com- 
pany, is also understood to possess a 
number of letters. But these two 
sources excepted, it is difficult to under- 
stand where new matter can now come 
from. Mr. Shorter has mainly made 
use of letters, and better reading could 
not be desired. It is not too much to 
say that Charlotte Bronté never wrote a 
poor letter, and to my mind her corre- 
spondence gains much by being printed 
in full, She touches upon very many 
subjects, personal and literary, and al- 
ways has something to say that is worth 
reading. The manuscript work in poet- 
ry and fiction which Mr. Shorter has be- 
come possessed of will be utilised as far 
as seems wise in an edition of the Bronté 
novels to be edited by the present writ- 
er, and much of it will be found of the 
highest importance. But Mr. Shorter’s 
work is essentially of a biographical 
kind. 

I do not propose to review the book 
at the present stage, but merely to give 
impatient readers a foretaste of what 
awaits them. The biographer com- 
mences with an elaborate article on Mrs. 
Gaskell, part of which has been already 
published. He there defines his own 
relation and that of his book to Mrs. 
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Gaskell’s great work. His first chapter 
is on Patrick Bronté and Maria, his 
wife. He rightly considers that Mrs. 
Gaskell was unjust to old Mr. Bronté, 
and that the stories about him were 
largely due to the chatter of a dismissed 
servant. Of Maria Bronté, the mother 
of Charlotte, of whom so little is known, 
he gives nine letters. They will be read 
with the deepest interest and must leave 
a most favourable impression. Mr. 
Bronté long survived his daughters, 
dying in 1861 at the age of eighty-four. 
Mr. Shorter prints his will, in which he 
leaves his property to ‘‘ my beloved and 
esteemed son-in-law, the Rev. Arthur 
Bell Nicholls, B.A.’’ Next are discussed 
Charlotte Bronté’s school and governess 
life. We have for the first time full 
particulars of Charlotte Bronté’s ex- 
periences as a governess. They are re- 
lated mainly in letters to Miss Nussey, 
to her brother, the Rev. Henry Nussey, 
who was one of Charlotte’s. lovers, and 
to Miss Mercy Nussey, and to her sister 
Emily. Next is taken up Charlotte 
Bronté’s life in that momentous period 
of her life which she spent in Brussels. 
In this the biographer has had the as- 
sistance of Miss Letitia Wheelright, 
who was one of Charlotte’s pupils at 
Brussels. Miss Wheelright has a most 
vivid recollection of her old teachers, 
of Charlotte and Emily, and the Hégers. 
Miss Wheelright entirely rejects the 
story of Charlotte’s attachment to M. 
Héger. Miss Bronté’s second visit to 
Brussels has been attributed to her un- 
governable affection for her professor, 
and the letter to Miss Nussey has been 
quoted as if to bear out this sugges- 
tion: ‘‘I returned to Brussels after 
Anne’s death against my conscience, 
prompted by what then seemed an irre- 
sistible impulse. I was punished for 
my selfish folly by a total withdrawal 
for more than two years of happiness 
and peace of mind.’’ But both Mr. 
Nicholls and Miss Nussey testify that 
this misgiving of Charlotte’s was due 
to the fact that she had left her father 
practically unprotected from the entic- 
ing company of a too festive curate. 
He gave himself up at this time to a 
very copious whiskey-drinking, from 
which Charlotte’s home-coming speed- 
ily rescued him. I think, however, that 
there is still some mystery resting over 
this period. The evidence against 
Charlotte and her friends is furnished 
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by her own books. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the feeling so passionately ex- 
pressed in them had nothing correspond- 
ing in Charlotte’s mind, and there the 
question must be left. Singularly in- 
teresting are the letters written during 
this period to Emily Bronté, most in- 
teresting of all, perhaps, that which de- 
scribes her making a confession to a 
priest in Brussels Cathedral. 

The chapter on Patrick Branwell 
Bronté may be passed over. It is full 
and thorough, but the truth is that 
Branwell was in every way a worthless 
character. His stories about his con- 
quests were unmitigated lies ; his at- 
tempts at prose and poetry were ridicu- 
lous, and he destroyed what faculties 
he had by drinking and opium. Far 
more important is the chapter on that 
wonderful and lonely genius, Emily 
Bronté. There is little of Emily’s man- 
uscript extant , almost everything seems 
to have been destroyed by the heart- 
broken sister who survived her. But I 
have a number of her poems hitherto 
unpublished, and Mr. Shorter gives 
many particulars of profound interest, 
especially two papers written by Emily 
and Anne, to be opened four years after. 
The first, dated July 30th, 1841, is by 
Emily, and commences : 


“It is Friday evening near nine o’clock—wild 
rainy weather. I am seated in the dining-room 
store, having just concluded tidying our desk 
boxes, writing this document. Papa is in the par- 
lour—aunt upstairs in her room. She has been 
reading Blackwood’s Magazine to papa.”’ 


Four years after, July 3oth, 1845, Emily 
writes again : 


** My birthday—showery, breezy, cool. I am 
twenty-seven years old to-day. This morning 
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Anne and I opened the papers we wrote four 
years since, on my twenty-third birthday. This 
paper we intend, if all be well, to open on my 
thirtieth—three years hence. in 1848. ’ 


The glimpses of Emily’s life con- 
tained in her sister's letters before and 
after her death are extremely touching. 
Miss Nussey contributes to this chapter 
a graphic sketch of Emily as she re- 
members her. 

Of the gentle Anne we have a com- 
paratively full account. She was a 
sweet and winsome girl, and attracted 
even the curates—in fact, she herself 
was partly attracted by one curate who 
died young, Mr. Weightman. I must 
pass over the chapters on Thackeray, 
William Smith Williams, on Margaret 
Wooler, on the Taylors, on the Curates 
at Haworth, on Literary Friendships, 
and much besides. Mr. Shorter has 
very wisely grouped his book round 
Charlotte’s few friends. She had in- 
deed very few, but on all she left a 
most definite impression. For the first 
time these friends are fully commemo- 
rated, and we obtain an altogether new 
and vivid idea of what they were, and 
what they were to Charlotte. It would 
not be fair to disclose further the con- 
tents of Mr. Shorter’s book. He has 
done his work with admirable taste, 
skill, and self-repression, and it is not 
too much to say that there is not one of 
these many pages which does not con- 
tain something of enduring interest. 
His best reward will be the permanent 
association of his name with those of 
the three immortal sisters. 


W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Lonpon, August 25, 1896. 





EMILY BRONTE. 


Silent her harp of life when winds blew soft, 


Too tensely strung to give an echo forth ; 


Only the storm-winds shrieking from the north 


Swept her soul’s music upward and aloft. 


Robert Adger Bowen 
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PARIS LETTER. 


That M. de Goncourt’s will would be 
contested by his relatives can, of course, 
never have been doubted even by the 
testator himself, a prospect which, very 
possibly, afforded him some gratifica- 
tion. There is no doubt whatever—as 
the French law stands—that the courts 
will uphold the will, and as French liti- 
gation is comparatively a cheap com- 
modity, the Goncourt Academy will 
secure a fitst-rate advertisement at a 
nominal rate. I have calculated that 
the entire cost to the estate of the pro- 
posed litigation—even if the case is car- 
ried to the Courts of Appeal and of Cas- 
sation—will not exceed £300. And as 
I have said, the ‘‘ send off’? which the 
Académie Goncourt will thus secure is 
very cheap at the price. 

As soon as it became known that the 
will was to be contested, an evening 
newspaper—La Liberté—published a 
copy of it im extenso. The copy took up 
one whole page of the four pages of 
which Za Liberté is composed. How 
differently they do things in France! 
La Liberté is the organ of a syndicate of 
financiers, and deals almost exclusively 
with financial and political news. Yet 
such a paper sacrifices, or rather conse- 
crates, one quarter of its space to the 
publication of the will of a mete literary 
man. What would the editor of a Lon- 
don financial organ say to a proposal to 
do likewise, especially in the case of a 
mere literary man who was never popu- 
lar and did not sell well? This is only 
another proof of what I have often 
pointed out, that in France the interest 
in literary matters is paramount, while 
in England it is limited in the extreme. 

Certainly it was a good thing to pub- 
lish M. de Goncourt’s will. It is, in its 
way, as good a piece of prose as any 
that the late master ever wrote, and cer- 
tainly one of the most characteristic. 
His curious personality manifests itself 
in its every sentence. The ego is en- 
shrined triumphantly here. At the same 
time valuable information is given to 
amateurs and collectors about the man- 
ner in which the deceased gentleman's 
books and art collections are to be dis- 
posed of. There are to be eight sales, 
of which three will be of M. de Gon- 
court’s books. The first will include 


the collection of eighteenth-century 
books, and will figure as the Bibliotheque 
du dix-huitidme siécle des Goncourt, livres, 
manuscrits, autographes. affiches, placards, 
all the books mentioned and catalogued 
in Goncourt’s Maison d'un Artiste ; 
while at the second sale wiil be offered 
at auction all books on antiquity, on the 
seventeenth century, on the foreign lit- 
erature, etc. The third auction will dis- 
pose of the ‘‘ very large collection of 
books of modern literature (romantic 
and ‘ naturalist’), almost all on Dutch, 
China, or Japan paper, and containing 
a page of the author’s manuscript."" In 
ordering these sales the testator speaks 
of the treasures which *‘ my brother and 
I spent our lives in collecting, to rescue 
them from blind contempt.’’ 

I sincerely hope that, for the sake of 
all concerned, but more especially of M. 
de Goncourt himself, no effect will be 
given to his wish that twenty years 
hence the full unexpurgated manuscript 
of his Journal be published. What will 
the twentieth century, just then begin- 
ning to feel its strength, reck of the lit- 
erary squabbles of the century that is 
dead? Schwamm d'rueber! (a sponge 
over all that) will surely be the cry. 
Yet how infinitely pathetic are these 
poor attempts of ours to eke out our lit- 
tle day! Where Talleyrand, who jug- 
gled with crowns and sceptres, failed, 
how can a Goncourt hope to succeed ? 

I cannot understand on what author- 
ity it has been stated that Zola’s popu- 
larity is waning, and that his books are 
no longer in demand. I happen to 
know, from the very best source, that 
the contrary is the case, that his books 
have never sold better, and that Rome 
especially is in constant and increasing 
demand. Who is it who sets these 
canards on the wing, and for what pur- 
pose ? 

The book of the hour in Paris—I 
ought rather to say the book of the sea- 
son—is Aphrodite, by Pierre Louys. It 
is at present in its thirty-fifth edition, 
which probably means that about fifteen 
thousand copies have been sold. It is 
one of the few books published at the 
‘* offices of the Mercure de France’ which 
have at all appealed tothe public. Itis 
the story of a Galilean courtesan in the 
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Egypt of the Ptolemies, and is written 
in the most beautiful French prose that 
it has ever been my delight to read. I 
ought rather to say that it is written in 
the most beautiful prose that it has 
ever been my delight to listen to, for 
when Pierre Louys was writing this 
book, I used to see him frequently either 
at my house or in his beautiful cham- 
bers in the Rue de Grétry, and he used 
to read me what he had written, and I 
used to listen to him with entire and 
charmed attention, a thing that one so 
rarely does under such circumstances. 
Pierre Louys, whom [ used to nickname 
Lucien de Rubempré, for in elegance and 
bearing he equalled him, isa very young 
man, barely twenty-four, I should say. 
He has already published two books of 
poems, some translations from the Greek, 
and a book of prose-pictures represent- 
ed as being a translation—all works of 
true artistic metal, exquisitely worked. 
A curious circumstance connected with 
Aphrodite is that much of it was written 
while Louys was serving his time asa 
soldier at Abbéville, a time of the great- 
est physical and mental suffering. In- 


deed, after four months’ endurance, his 
health broke down completely, and he 


was liberated from further service un- 
conditionally. He used to write to me 
frequently in those days, and in one of 
his letters he told me that his hands got 
so cold from handling his rifle in the bit- 
ter weather of that winter (1892-93) that 
he had to keep them in hot water for 
hours before his fingers got supple 
enough again to hold his pen. He suf- 
fered dreadfully from his surroundings, 
the coarse fellowships and all the priva- 
tions, rendered doubly acute to him by 
reason of his fragile physique. Yet it 
was under these circumstances that this 
beautiful book was written, and here 
again we have an exemplification of the 
inspiriting power of suffering. Pierre 
Louys is the son of the late Dr. Louis, 
who was physician to Louis Philippe. 

is brother isa prominent official in the 
French Foreign Office, and is at present 
residing in Cairo as one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Dette Publique. Pierre 
Louys lives in the Rue de Grétry, where 
he has chambers furnished in most ar- 
tistic style, full of rare books and pictures 
and tapestries. He is a neo-symbolist 
by creed and among them facile princeps. 

I hear that arrangements are being 
made for the publication of Aphrodite in 
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English. The translator who can ren- 
der into equivalent English the beauti- 
ful language of the original will bea 
very able man. He will have to be an 
artist ! 

I would recommend every one of my 
readers to read Alphonse Daudet'’s ar- 
ticle ‘‘ Ultima’’ in the current issue of 
the Revue de Paris, It is an account, in 
the form of a diary, of the last days, 
hours, and minutes of his friend, Ed- 
mond de Goncourt. It isa chef d’eurre, 
and is all the more interesting for the 
reason that it proves once more thata 
description of actual things can be as 
much a masterpiece as a description of 
things imagined, that there are occasions 
on which the journalist may appear the 
equal of the poet. This is a fact which 
few English critics admit. In this in- 
stance they will be forced to do so. 

‘*J. H. Rosny’’ have been amusing 
themselves by writing a fantatste scien- 
tifigue entitled /nterplanetary Communica- 
tion, in which they describe a process by 
which the inhabitants of the earth are 
enabled tocorrespond withthe Martians 
and vice versa. It isa subject which has 
tempted most writers, but, except in a 
sketch which appeared some years ago 
in a New York paper, its possibilities 
for satirising our terrestrial institutions 
have been overlooked, nor do “J. H. 
Rosny,’’ who are bitter enough in all 
conscience, make any use of this possi- 
bility. Inthe American sketch to which 
I refer, the Martians refuse to hold any 
further communication with us after we 
have, with great pains, explained to 
them class distinctions, capital, labour, 
pauperism, capital punishment, war, 
and so on. Their last signal to us is 
‘*Get civilised. Renew communica- 
tions about 3000 years hence.”’ 

The name of Paul Aréne is being put 
forward as a candidate for the vacant 
fauteuil at the French Academy. It was 
Jean Richepin who; in a most eulogistic 
article in Le Journal, first drew attention 
to the signal claims of this admirable 
poet and prose writer. I do not think, 
however, that Paul Aréne, whose life 
has been always a very independent one, 
would care for the social shackles of the 
Academy, or that he would minimise, 
by competing, the chances of the elec- 
tion of Emile Zola, his friend. 

Apropos of the correspondence be- 
tween Musset and George Sand being 
now for the first time published, and 















































the objections made in some quarters to 
this feeding of la chronique scandaleuse, 
Jean Richepin has recently expressed 
himself in his usual sledge-hammer 
style: “‘ If I were to learn to-morrow,”’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘ that Cervantes was a 
swindler, Moliére a ruffian, and Shake- 
speare a murderer—well, and what 
then? It would not diminish my ad- 
miration and love for them by one iota. 
I will saymore. Between Shakespeare, 
murderer, but Shakespeare, and Pécu- 
chet, a respectable man, but Pécuchet, 
I should not hesitate a second in giving 
my preference to Shakespeare. Well, 
and what about it ?”” These views do not 
obtain in England, where we make the 
artist suffer for the private individual, 
and despise Marlowe and Poe because 
they drank. This posthumous corre- 
spondence, by the way, is being pub- 
lished in the Revue de Paris. 

A few days ago there died at Orsay a 
lady writer who, twenty years ago, was 
considered the best French authority on 
foreign literature. This was Madame 





I EXPLAIN THE SILVERED PATH OF A’ SHIP AT NIGHT, 
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Camille Selden. who for years contribut- 
ed as literary critic and feuilletoniste to 
the old Journal des Débats. With her 
disappears the last critic of the old 
school, and literary criticism in*France 
will now exclusively emanate from the 
publishers’ clerks, whose pritre d ins¢rer 
accompanies every book sent out to the 
press. 

A certain prejudice against women 
writers still exists in France, and this 
explains why most ladies there write 
under male pseudonyms. Thus we have 
Henry Greville, with her sixty novels, 
J. Marni, Georges de Peyrebrune, ¢ tutte 
guante. Severine, Madame Daudet, and 
Madame Adam have more courage. 
The first, by the way, has recently pub- 
lished a song of triumph on the success 
of women in the field of literature. 
‘‘The battle against prejudice,”’ she 
cries, ‘‘is won. Prejudice is dead, the 


good writers of our sex have killed it.”’ 


Robert H. Sherard. 
123 BOULEVARD MAGENTA, Paris. 


THE SWEEP OF EACH SAD, LOST WAVE, 










THE DWINDLING BOOM OF THE STEEL THING'S STRIVING, 


A SHADOW FALLING ACROSS THE GREYER NIGHT, 


AND THE SINKING OF THE SMALL STAR. 


THEN THE WASTE, THE 


AND THE SOFT LASHING OF BLACK WAVES 


REMEMBER, THOU, O SHIP OF LOVE! 
THOU LEAVEST A FAR WASTE OF WATERS 
AND THE SOFT LASHING OF BLACK WAVES 


For LONG AND IN LONELINESS. 





THE LITTLE CRY OF A MAN TO A MAN, 





FAR WASTE OF WATERS 





For LONG AND IN LONELINESS. 


Stephen Crane. 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS AT SEA. 


A RuHAaApsopy. 








The day is done, and the night is not yet born. 
This moment of moments, white with eternity, set 
’Twixt the sands of time, hath been given of God 
To thee and me, Beloved, thee and me! 


For, thou and I, alone together, float 

On a crystal sea, an airy emerald, 

"Neath a sky like the soul of a chrysoprase, 

With a glory of ruby and topaz, left 

Where the sun smiled, dying, an hour ago. 
There is only one star in the sky ! 

For the workaday world with its heat and its toil 

Is banished from earth, and the Sabbath is not yet born. 

But we need no glory of sun or moon 

To lighten our souls, where love forever shines ! 
A moment of moments, white with eternity, set 
’Twixt the sands of time, hath been given of God 
To thee and me, Beloved, thee and me. 


Another star! Another moment, given 

To us who have! A wind upon the sea 

Wakes the young wavelets into foam ; a sail 

Beyond the harbour, gleams and vanishes. 
Dost thou remember still the light of earth ? 
The sunlight slanting on the low white walls 
Of home, and creeping ever higher as it died ? 

That death is past, and I am still with thee ! 
A moment of moments, white with eternity, set 
’Twixt the sands of time, hath been given of God 
To thee and me, Beloved, thee and me! 


A world of stars in the sky and the sea, 
The Sabbath is well begun 
The wind blows keener, the lithe mast bends, 
The harbour is close at hand. 
See the red light flame fitfully ! 
It marks man’s care for men; 
A longer, steadier radiance makes 
A pathway to the lighted pier. 
Our moment of moments, love, hath passed ; 
There but remain God's Sabbath, Love and Home ; 
Aye! and the memory of that moment, once— 
Once and forevermore both thine and mine. 
A moment of moments, white with eternity, set 
*Twixt the sands of time, and forever given of God 
To thee and me, Beloved, thee and me. 









Katharine Pearson Woods. 








STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


The successive deaths of Mr. J. F. 
McLennan, of his brother, of Mrs. Mc- 
Lennan, and of Professor Robertson 
Smith, have left Mr. Arthur Platt sur- 
viving editor of Mr. McLennan’'s 1ie- 
mains. They are drouillons and collec- 
tions for his work on the Origins of the 
Modern Family. By his Primitive Mar- 
riage, his essays on Totemism, and his 
first series of Studies, Mr. McLennan 
had practically overthrown the old idea, 
the idea of Aristotle and Sir Henry 
Maine, that Society, on the whole, be- 
gan in the Patriarchal Family, the hus- 
band, his wife (or wives) and their chil- 
dren. Mr. McLennan’s theory starts 
from something like promiscuity ; there- 
on (owing to scarcity of women) follows 
polyandry of various types, and kinship 
reckoned in the female line ; slowly and 
by degrees Paternity is recognised, and 
the Patria Potestas, with Agnation, fol- 
lows, at least in some regions. Mr. 
McLennan also discovered Totemism, 
or recognition of common descent, in a 
set of kindred, from some plant, animal, 
or natural object, as the most archaic 
known way of counting kin. Again, he 
showed that the earliest form of *‘ for- 
bidden degrees”’ in marriage is the pro- 
hibition of marriage with a person of 
the sane Totem (Exogamy). Connect- 
ed with this law is the custom of Cap- 
ture in marriage. A man may not 
marry a woman of his Totem, and has 
to steal a bride from a kindred ex 
hypothesi hostile ; the symbol of Capture 
sutvives after there is no real need for it. 

In this crowd of topics, let us choose 
one, the Origin of Forbidden Degrees 
in the law of Exogamy. /VA/y must a 
man marry outside of his own Totem 
kin? We shall condense Mr. McLen- 
nan’s ideas, and compare the criticism 
of Westermarck, that learned Finn, in 
his History of Human Marriage. (Sec- 
ond edition. Macmillan, 1894.) It is 
to be premised that Westermarck had 
not Mr. McLennan’s present statement 
before him. 

The practice of capturing wives, in 
the new version of Mr. McLennan, is 


* Studies in Ancient History. 


By J. F. Mc- 
Lennan. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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older than, and was followed by 
law of Exogamy. 

But Totemism, the common cult of 
this or that object, the blood feud, in- 
cumbent on all men of the same Totem, 
and the descent of the Totem through 
the female line, were established “‘ de- 
fore the appearance of the system of cap- 
ture or exogamy.’’ Now to take wom- 
en from a gtoup of another Totem 
would be fair, but wot to take them from 
a group of the same Totem. A Bear 
inight steal a Buli-woman, but might 
not steal a Bear-woman. To do so 
would be a sin as well as a crime, for it 
could not well be accomplished without 
shedding kindred blood. Every one 
can see that, where criminal law is en- 
forced by the blood feud, and that 
alone, there is an immense difficulty in 
avenging slayings within the blood-kin. 
To punish such deeds, in Greece, was 
the part of the Eumenides. From pro- 
hibition of the capture of women within 
the blood-kin came, finally, prohibition 
to marry within it. Capture itself arose 
from scarcity of women, ‘‘ the kindred 
bands in a group would be unwilling, 
and unable even if willing, to furnish 
one another with wives, for, on the 
hypothesis, women were scarce with 
them.’’ Here we may think that kin- 
dred, in the generosity of savages, 
would stretch a point, just as in the 
matter of food, and give each other 
wives, though at a considerable sacri- 
fice. ere, then, to ourselves, a very 
weak point is apparent. Suppose a 
group had no women at all, and could 
not buy or borrow, it would necessarily 
steal wives. These, as captives, would 
no longer be heads of families (as they 
would be in a system of female kin), 
they would be froperty. The husband 
would sing : 

‘TI hae a wife o’ my ain, 
i'll go shares wi’ naebody’’— 

Every one would like a wife of his 
own, a captive, and the unions of kin- 
dred men and women would cease to 
count as marriages at all. Marriage, 
real mairiage, would be possible only 
through capture. ‘‘ Mariiage with a 
woman of the same stock would be a 
crime and asin. It would be incest.’’ 

But why, after all, were women so 
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scarce? Because of an economical habit 
of Female Infanticide. 

At this point Westermarck’s criticism 
of Mr. McLennan’s theory may be taken 
up. He does not believe in this preva- 
lence of female infanticide. The ma- 
ternal instinct would be a bar, as Mr. 
Darwin also argues. On this point Mr. 
McLennan has a separate chapter (pp. 
74-112). Want and war, he thinks, 
ground down mankind into a system of 
destroying their children, ‘*‘ a policy of 
despair,’’ yet a human policy. Beasts 
could not have thought it out. Accom- 
panying this policy would be means for 
economising in women, such as polyan- 
dry, and post-Homeric Greek vice. To 
ourselves it seems erroneous to argue 
from the latter, where found, to the ex- 
istence of systematic female infanticide 
in the remote past. The mere fact that 
Homeric Greece is pure ; post-Homeric 
Greece deeply guilty, with the contrast 
drawn by Tacitus between Germany and 
Rome, donne a penser. Mr. McLennan’s 
notes on infanticide deserve study. 


Still, one is by no means convinced that 
the practice was ever carried so far as to 
make men steal wives, owing to scarcity 
of women, from groups ex hAypoth:si no 


richer in women than themselves. It is 
too like the inhabitants of the Scilly 
Isles, who eke out their livelihood by 
taking in each other’s washing. To an- 
other branch of his argument, not capa- 
ble of being discussed here, there is an 
obvious and irrefragable reply. Wester- 
marck, not having Mr. McLennan’s new 
book before him, does not touch on his 
theory that captive wives, being prop- 
erty, were preferred, till kindred mar- 
riage became no marriage at all, buta 
sin. 

To ourselves it seems that marriage 
within the Totem became an offence, a 
sin, supernaturally punished, as soon as 
the Totem system came into force. A 
man may not only not kill his Totem, if 
an animal, but he may not tecline in its 
shadow, if it is a tree, or, in fact, make 
any use. of it whatever. This taboo 
would necessarily apply to marriage 
with a woman of his Totem. Exogamy 
is only part of the Totemistic taboo at 
large, of which the origin is utterly un- 
known. Onourscheme, then, Exogamy 
is an original part of Totemism. No 
man may take a woman of his family 
name, and of his own crest. This is 
the oldest form of prohibited degrees. 
Westermarck argues that these arise 
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from an instinct against amativeness, 
where a person brought up with another 
is conceined. This zmstinct makes “ sex- 
ual love between the nearest kin a psy- 
chical impossibility’ (p. 319). Thou- 
sands of years of custom have now pro- 
duced something like this instinct, hap- 
pily, but what is the origin of the cus- 
tom? The oldest known law does not 
forbid love between two persons brought 
up together, if they be of different To- 
tems. A man may marry his father’s 
daughter by a woman who is not his 
mother, nor of her Totem. Had the in- 
stinct been what Westermarck supposes, 
the exogamous law, in which it ex- 
pressed itself, would not have been the 
Totemistic prohibition, which permits 
martiage with a paternal aunt, or pa- 
ternal half-sister. Thus we cannot 
agree either with Mr. McLennan, or 
with Westermarck. The origin of Ex- 
ogamy is lost in that unknown condition 
of affairs which produced the Totemis- 
tic taboo in general. As society ad- 
vances, and kinship is reckoned in the 
civilised way, the exogamous rule is 
modified, till it becomes the system of 
prohibited degrees between persons 
nearly related by blood on either the 
male or female side. It has seemed bet- 
ter to argue one problem out, than to 
state all the questions raised in this 
valuable fragment. Among the best 
chapters are the younger McLennan’s 
criticism of the evidence about Austra- 
lian marriage laws, and the elder broth- 
er’s remarks on the validity of anthropo- 
logical evidence in general. The letter 
to Mr. Darwin on original promiscuity, 
and the studies of marriage among va- 
rious races, also deseive attention. The 
old (1869) essays on Totemism are re- 
printed ; they are the first steps in a 
new field, now much more completely 
explored, in the light of much better 
evidence—especially for the classical 
territory. It is natural to end with an 
expression of regret for the long illness 
and early death which deprived prehis- 
torical science of its most brilliant and 
most original exponent. 


Andrew Lang. 


RICHELIEU.* 
This volume auspiciously inaugurates 
a Series on Foreign Statesmen planned 
as asupplement tothe ‘‘ Twelve English 


* Richelieu. By Richard Lodge. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 75 cts. 








































































Statesmen,’’ most of which achieved a 
solid success. And deservedly ; for they 
appeal to a wide circle of intelligent read- 
ers, who wish to concentrate their atten- 
tion for a while upon a great historical 
figure, but find the article in a bio- 
graphical dictionary too cold and tech- 
nical, and the traditional ‘‘ Life and 
Times”’ or ‘‘ Life and Letters,’’ in many 
volumes, a distraction rather than a 
help. The present work is almost a 
model of short biography. It com- 
presses a great volume of matter into 
very small compass, and that less by 
brevity of style than by orderly arrange- 
ment of the subject. We fail to remem- 
ber anything of importance which could 
have been added to the book anywhere, 
save as extra illustration or mere em- 
bellishment ; no point has been neglect- 
ed or has been over-iaboured. This is 
high praise, but it is such a comfort to 
find one’s way about in a tangled sub- 
ject without having to grope, and Pro- 
fessor Lodge has cut for us a clear path 
through those perplexing wars and nego- 
tiations of the period. To tell the truth, 
they are not, they never ought to be, 
very interesting to the philosopher ; 
triple duels are slow affairs ; it was but 
a shifting, temporising inter-play of 
policy between France, Spain, and the 
Empire (England being effaced), with 
no great principle, no supreme effort to 
dignify it. The negotiations and the 
campaigns somehow strike us as being 
mainly got up to find work and pay for 
professional warriors and diplomatists, 
and so they were. Here and there was 
a statesman—Richelieu was one—who 
knew what he wanted and tried to go 
straight for it, but the tortuous, jealous, 
hedging spirit of the times was too 
strong for them. Yet Richelieu em- 
ployed such tools and manipulated such 
forces as the period afforded so pa- 
tiently and adroitly as to achieve almost 
complete success. His triumph was cut 
short in 1642 ; had he survived in power 
and vigour ten years longer, he would 
doubtless have written his name large 
in our English annals. On one side or 
the other he would have intervened ; 
posed as the arbiter and saviour of Eng- 
land ; the Protectorate might never have 
been, or might have been tolerated as a 
protected Protectorate. For if only 
Spain and the Empire could be made 
easy (and neither cared much about 
England in itself), Richelieu could have 
rallied the Protestant Powers with a 
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plausible call to intervention, and re- 
modelled England much as he chose, 
either as a monarchy or a _ republic. 
Cromwell he certainly would not have 
set up, but pulled down very effectual- 
ly ; Richelieu knew better how to choose 
his tools. One almost regrets that these 
giants were not destined to a life and 
death struggle ; it would have been a 
grand display, though the result could 
hardly have been doubtful. In compar- 
ing the two men, so like and unlike, I 
seem to regard Cromwell as a provincial 
type, Richelieu as almost cosmopolitan, 
The one, a mere country squire, sets up 
as an amateur statesman, and suddenly 
develops a marvellous latent capacity 
for business, but his views as they ex- 
pand are wanting in completeness and 
harmony ; hence his work, great as it 
was, turned out an admitted failure. 
The other seems naturally to inherit all 
the traditions of European statecraft ; a 
trained and sharp-sighted ecclesiastic, 
he knew the Church, @ fortiori he knew 
the Woild ; aiming from his early youth 
at high place, he at last entered office a 
man of profound experience and ripe 
for affairs. Hence we find him as the 
arbiter of Europe pre-eminently the 
right man in the right place, not in the 
least surprised, like Cromwell, to find 
himself there, perfectly free from pose 
or self-consciousness, ever scanning the 
political horizon with the apparently 
careless, but penetrating, untiring gaze 
of the old pilot. And he succeeded ; as 
such consummate professionals always 
will succeed if you give them time, 
whereas in the brilliant amateur there 
always comes a reaction when the first 
impetus has pushed him to the front. 
But naturally we turn with most in- 
terest to the domestic policy of the 
greatest of French statesmen, and here 
Professor Lodge does not disappoint us. 
He points out forcibly the one terrible 
blot in that policy, its apparent indiffer- 
ence to financial reform. In spite of 
everything, I feel convinced for my own 
part that Richelieu must have definitely 
planned a cleansing of the Augean 
stable, but deferred it till he had crushed 
the nobles and settled Europe, and that 
he attempted no half measures, because 
he hoped some day to come down upon 
the harpy-classes with a sudden root- 
and branch reform. Really it is hard 
to see what opportunity occurred for 
such a venture in his time, and he could 
haidly have foreseen that never again 
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would France find a minister equal to 
such a task, a task which every year 
became more gigantic. 

Professor Lodge has gleaned from 
M. Hanotaux’s first instalment (coming 
down to 1614) some interesting facts 
about the Cardinal's early life, of which 
the most striking is the appalling job- 
bery by which he obtained the mitre 
which, however, he wore with deserved 
credit. Asa statesman he can only be 
appreciated in his voluminous JZeffres, 
Instructions Diplomatiques et Papiers 
d@’ Etat, which M. d’Avenel has so care- 
fully edited, but the summary estimate 
before us is admirably weighed. Of 
his character less is known. The zeal 
of adulators, the venom of enemies, the 
impudent inventions of later novelists 
and dramatists have created the motley 
monster which in spite of ourselves we 
call Richelieu. But this at least is true, 
the more we are getting to know him 
the more we like him. After all, the 
chances are he was distinctly a good 
man. Nothing really bad in his char- 
acter or acts has ever been authenti- 
cated. And putting aside all his tri- 
umphs over his powerful enemies, there 
is something truly and pathetically 
heroic in his long, desperate struggle 
with the most formidable of all, his own 
poor, worn-out, agonised body. It beat 
him in the end; but once think of those 
last years of his, the racking pains, the 
moribund languor, yet brain and body 
ever goaded into energy by that iron 
will—surely the great Cardinal-Duke 
claims our reverent sympathy. To his 
memory Mr. Lodge has reared one mote 
monument, not the less worthy, because 
in its modest proportions it recounts his 
glorious history with the brevity which 
impresses and the judgment which con- 
vinces. 

A. M. 


NEPHELE.* 


‘He who has written one poem which 
has appealed to thousands is a greater 
poet than he who has written his thou- 
sands and appealed tonone. Mr. Fran- 
cis William Bourdillon's little lyric— 

‘** The night has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one,” 
holds one of the simplest yet most ex- 
quisite similes in the language. 

* Nephelé. By Francis W. Bourdillon. New 

York : New Amsterdam Book Publishing Co. $1.00. 
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But one almost hesitates to touch with 
criticism Mr. Bourdillon's first prose 
romance, JVephelé, the motif of the book 
is so singularly delicate and indefinable. 


In analysing a psychological study 
one is always at a disadvantage ; the 
spiritual experience is a thing so per- 
sonal with the author, that the reader 
can neither affirm nor refute. But to 
portray the association of sound with 
the spiritual sense ; to co-mingle the 
natural with the supernatural ; to an- 
alyse petal by petal that blossom of life 
called Love, and. with so light a touch 
that its blush remains; to tread so 
softly the aisles of the inner sanctuary 
that no echo jats the 1eader’s conscious- 
ness—this is Mr. Bourdillon’s danger- 
ous and difficult achievement. 

In his introduction, and under the 
name of his narrator, Endymion Gerard, 
the author utters a few trenchant truths 
about the scepticism of to-day. And 
however loudly we may declare with 
his friends, the ‘‘ less wise,’’ that we do 
not believe in ghosts, we do in our 
hearts deplere that flaming sword of 
science which would close us from the 
young Eden of past beliefs. Faith is 
Love’s fitst flower. It is before the un- 
known gods that our spirits bow, and 
mystery will forever remain the keynote 
of fascination. This adroit, preliminary 
touch upon the vein of superstition, 
which belongs to all imaginative souls, 
prepares the reader for the psychologi- 
cal events which follow. The story of 
Nepheléis no new one; “‘ the desire of 
the moth for the star;’’ the portrayal 
of an elective affinity. But the main 
attraction of the book lies in the ex- 
quisitely artful treatment of this moftt/. 

The spiritual recognition of two beings 
through a melody which is manifested. 
to each, and which is ultimately recog- 
nised by Endymion Gerard as descrip- 
tive of his soul’s love for its mate; the 
romantic result of this sub-conscious- 
ness ; the discovery that his twin-soul is 
Nephelé De Lisle, the fiancée of his inti- 
mate friend, and the dramatic culmina- 
tion, when the great sonata is performed 
in pub.ic by Gerard and Nephelé, all go 
to make up a story of interest. 

As a narrative, pure and simple, 
Nephelé is perhaps more poetic, because 
of the true spirit of poesy underlying it, 
than if the author had attempted a more 
ambitious method. His diction is no- 
ticeably effortless. Portions of the book 




































recall Charles Auchester, but with less of 
thapsody, its musical descriptions being 
not so impossible to the general reader. 
Indeed, Mr. Bourdillon’s fine writing is 
neither ferment nor frenzy, but a nat- 
ural and impassioned expression. 

There is little attempt at character 
drawing, nor are the main figures 
strongly individualised by what they 
say ; but here and there they are limned 
in a few strokes. 

Of Nephelé De Lisle : 

** There was that in her which drew true words 


from the lips, even when talk was lightest, as the 
magnet draws iron out of dust... .” 


Again : 

‘The Southern beauty of dark eyes and dark 
hair is usually more mastering and impressive, 
while the Northern beauty of lighter hues is more 
artistically lovely. But now and then, rare as the 
centennial aloe-bloom, is seen a face, fair as the 
Orient dayspring, in golden hair and heaven-blue 
eyes, yet full also of the haunting wistfulness that 


usually looks out at us from the depths of dark- 
brown eyes. .. .” 


In the consistent silence which forbids 
allusion to Gerard’s own character there 
is a self-analysis which is particularly 
artistic. We feel instinctively that the 
hero, like Sappho, is ‘‘one with all 
great things forever.”’ 

No figure in the group is heavily 
touched upon ; but Vephel¢, the central 
light and inspiration, stands in the fore- 
ground, enshrined upon a distance of 
shadow. In telling the story of his 
love, Gerard admits that there are things 
far beyond the plumb-line of the meta- 
physician. This is felt in following the 
musical flight of that strange seventh 
sense. We listen with veiled gaze be- 
cause it is the lover, who speaks, but so 
selfless a lover, that it is evident that he 
speaks at the soul's dictation, letting 
that “‘ lamp which is one man’s treasure 
be a light to lighten many.”’ 

There is no abrupt precipitation tow- 
ard a climax, but the “‘ good hour’’ ap- 
proaches as a natural sequence. So far 
the atmosphere of the book is a sus- 
tained note—a true note of music, which 
is the embodiment of beauty. Because 
of this harmony in colour and tone, in 
mass, one would wish that the story had 
not been prolonged beyond its climax, 
and that the introduction of another 
and unexpected character—that of the 
priest—had been omitted. One reyrets 
the further explanation and detail at 
the close respecting the heroine, Nephelé. 
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The spirit of beauty holds some things 
inviolate. There are flowers whose 
hearts are never unveiled to the day ; 
only moonlight, alike white and intangi- 
ble, reveals them. There are melodies 
which shall never be sung; only the 
wind and the sea suggest and interpret 
them. And the delicate, opaline hue of 
the book is in a degree dimmed toward 
theend. The romance is full of beauty, 
however—a beauty which should appeal 
to the music-lover. It is full, too, of 
high and noble feeling; that sense, 
finer than finite, which John Addington 
Symonds so exquisitely called ‘‘ the fire 
of the soul which is crystallised for- 
ever.” 

Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


THE PAGET PAPERS.* 


Sir Augustus Paget reminds us over 
and over again that his compilation is 
not a history. In his father’s official 
correspondence there are gaps, and he 
has filled these with a brief narrative of 
affairs, and has prefaced the account of 
each diplomatic mission by a précis of 
the European situation at the moment. 
Mrs. J. R. Green has supplied notes 
which are extremely useful in saving 
constant reference to the general history 
of the period. We cannot complain 
that no more ambitious plan has been 
taken in regard to this very important 
correspondence ; it would be impossible 
for any one of a younger generation to 
make it the basis of a history of Europe 
during the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic eras without frequently playing 
the critic to the Ambassador’s point of 
view ; and this would be unintelligent 
treatment of the material, which, right- 
ly regarded, is evidence, not exposition. 
At the same time the editor has con- 
trived that a book with an unusual 
amount of interesting matter in it should 
be very hard and distracting reading. 
The arrangement of the correspondence 
is solely ruled by date, so that we have 
the letters to his chiefs (and theirs to 
him), to the ministers at home, to am- 


* The Paget Papers: Diplomatic and other 
correspondence of the Right Hon. Sir Arthur 
Paget, G.C.B., 1794-1807. Arranged and edited 
by his son, the Right Hon. Sir Augustus B. 


Paget, G.C.B. With notes by Mrs. J. R. Green, 
24 portraits, 2 volumes. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $10.00 net. 
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bassadors at other courts, to his parents, 
his brothers, his private friends, these, 
severally, treating of the particular in- 
ternational difficulty of the moment, his 
general views on politics, court scandals, 
domestic affairs, love stories, and pleas- 
ure parties, all mixed ina fine confusion. 
No great harm this in many biographies, 
but here the main interest happens to 
be the under history of the European 
troubles of the time, and though some 
of the remainder we should be sorry to 
miss, a little classification would have 
done much for clearness and utility. 
And—though this is a book that is of 
real value to the students of a period 
that has had more students than any 
other—of course, there is no index. 
There are not even chapter headings 
much more informative than “‘ Berlin, 
1794-1795,’ or ‘* Palermo, 1800-1801,”’ 
so that should we want to read again his 
references to Talleyrand, or Gentz, or 
the Hamiltons, or any one else, we have 
to thumb and turn the pages till we find 
them. This is a reasonable grumble. 
Sir Arthur Paget was ambassador for 
about twelve years, and it was a long 
time judged by what he had to go 
through. Diplomacy was a battlefield 
then, when one was sure to be wound- 
ed, and when the reward of conscious 
usefulness was rarely forthcoming. He 
had his full share of the rough and hope- 
less work at Berlin, striving to keep 
Prussia up to the alliance with Eng- 
land ; at Munich in a nest of intrigues, 
and raging at the pusillanimity of the 
attitude toward Bonaparte ; at Palermo, 
responsible in great measure for the 
English interests in the whole Mediter- 
ranean, working in an atmosphere of 
distrust, hindered on every side by in- 
capacity and treachery; at Vienna, 
where he saw Bonaparte’s power grow- 
ing every day out of the timid weakness 
he had clamoured against, till the Cam- 
paign of Austerlitz made his presence in 
Austria amockery ; and at the Darda- 
nelles, where he went on the thankless 
task of trying to induce the Turks to 
give up the French and make peace with 
Russia. At twenty-three we find him 


an eager, strenuous, enthusiastic, and 
very precocious diplomat, acting on his 
own initiative in weighty affairs, doing 
his best to prevent the marriage between 
the Prince of Wales and Princess Caro- 
line, and hopeful of putting a little force 
and verve and manhood 


into the de- 
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moralised state of Prussia, then feebly 
conducting a war by English subsidies. 
We never find the same tone again. 
Though his opinions grew and strength- 
ened, and his energy did not cease, his 
later underthought is always Vanity, 
vanity! He wasastickler for English 
prestige, and outward respect he wrung 
from the sulkiest and the most alienated 
foreign monarchs and ministers—till he 
was sent to that quarter where the 
Dodger of Europe resides, who has so 
often, in his sleek, elusive, Oriental 
way, defeated the plans of mightier na- 
tions than his own. Paget had lived in 
the princeliest style; his country had 
always had at the foreign courts where 
he was representative a symbol of its 
greatness in him. But on his very last 
mission—to the Dardanelles—he had to 
live on board a wretched little frigate, 
which even in stress of weather would 
not have been allowed shelter in port, 
never an ofter of hospitality having come 
to him, with a walk on an uninhabited 
island for an occasional recreation. He 
was an able, strong-willed man ; but, 
save for a few rascals who cared first for 
their own interests, and who enjoyed the 
situation as a game, diplomacy was a 
poor profession for the time. There 
Was no unity in any nation that set to 
make a bargain with another. Mon- 
archs and courts and ministers had not 
made up their minds, and the ambassa- 
dor had. Very likely he was not enough 
a son of his time to be successful. 
Every year brought him a deeper con- 
viction of the cursedness of Bonaparte, 
who was always to him the Brigand. 
Napoleon’s success never cast a glamour 
over this sturdy foe, whose soul was con- 
sumed with scorn for nations that would 
not resist him and his claims to the 
death. The diplomatic history of the 
time gives one a far more disquieting 
picture than the most sensational de- 
scription of the campaigns. That Eu- 
rope lived through it is a matter for 
wonderment and hope. 

So far as the private, personal letters 
are concerned, far the most entertaining 
are those from the Prince of Wales. 
The first gentleman in Europe was in 
his youth a most effusively affectionate 
friend, and to ‘‘ dearest Arthur’’ he 
writes in the most lover-like terms, send- 
ing him frequent news of the set of 
which Paget was a popular member, as 
that they were “ still pretty dodish,’’ and 
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that ‘‘the dinners at Carlton House 
never forgot drinking a bumper to Ar- 
thur.’’ In an important matter the 
usual positions of prince and favourite 
were reversed ; for George interested 
himself tremendously in his friend’s 
love affairs, and was ready to take any 
pains to bring things to a right conclu- 
sion. [ie had no opinion of Paget’s 
profession, calling him once ‘‘ one of 
the sanctioned spies and hidden lamps 
of Lord Grenville,’’ by way of weaning 
him back to England and the company 
of the gay dogs at Carlton House. 
Paget, indeed, retired from diplomacy 
very early, homesick for England, and 
disappointed at the result of his labours. 
After the stormy years, domesticity and 
farming and yachting must have been 
grateful tohim. He had had a trouble- 
some experience of foreign life, and no 
doubt he was quite ready to echo Lord 
Malmesbury’s words of defiant patriot- 
ism : 


‘An Englishman who, after a long absence 
from England, returns to it with feelings and sen- 
timents partial to other countries and adverse to 
his own, has no real mind, is without the powers 
of discernment and plain easy comparison, and 
has no title to enjoy the superior moral, political 
and local advantages to which he is born, but of 
which he is insensible and unworthy.” 


THE NEW YORK GHETTO.* 


One feels a certain timidity in express- 
ing an opinion of a work which has been 
unreservedly praised by the most emi- 
nent of American critics, and by others 
having less authority. And, without 
doubt, Mr. Cahan’s book is really te- 
markable in certain respects. It is a 
presentation of an alien and compara- 
tively unknown element of national life ; 
its types are novel, its religious and so- 
cial characteristics, its morals, manners, 
customs, and ideals are all distinctively 
foreign to the native point of view. 
From this fresh material the author, 
writing evidently out of intimate per- 
sonal knowledge, has created a strange, 
striking, vivid picture of the New York 
Ghetto. The principal characters are 
curiously lifelike : Yekl—or ‘‘ Jake,’’ as 
he calls himself in America—with all 
his repulsiveness, his conceit, humility, 
simplicity, and cunning ; and Gitl, his 


* Yekl. By A. Cahan. 


New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. $1.00. 
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un-Americanised wife, who awakens a 
perception of the dislocation that many 
poor souls must suffer on coming to this 
country which should teach us larger 
patience and charity. Mrs. Kavarsky, 
the meddlesome neighbour, with her 
cynicism, her parade of new-worldly 
wisdom, is a new figure in fiction ; and 
the various young men and young wom- 
en evolved by the atmosphere of the 
sweat-shops are not less real, although 
more familiar. But Jake and Gitl stand 
out from the rest, and the scene between 
them when they meet at Ellis Island for 
the first time since they had parted in 
Russia, years before, and see each other 
as if they now met for the first time— 
he, ‘‘ shaved and dressed as only young 
workmen are”’ in the old country ; she, 
with the grotesque peasant dress and 
the hideous black wig worn by Russian 
Jewesses of her station and orthodoxy 
—lingers in the memory. The aliena-. 
tion, arising mainly from this change in 
the husband, is true toa larger life than 
that of any Ghetto; and the author’s 
manner of portraying it conveys a pecul- 
iar impression of reality which the ab- 
sence of analysis accentuates. There 
is, in fact, a feeling that—extenuating 
nothing and setting down naught in mal- 
ice—he has simply described individuals 
and actual occurrences, not mere types 
and typical events. 

But in conceding that this is realism 
in the natrowest sense of the term, there 
may fairly be question of the work’s 
realism in a wider sense. Does Mr. 
Cahan wish us to believe that the types 
and phases of the life of the Ghetto 
thus presented by him are truly repre- 
sentative of his race? That it is as sor- 
did, as selfish, as mean, as cruel, as de- 
graded as he has here shown it to be? 
For from beginning to end throughout 
the work there is not a gleam of spiritu- 
ality, unselfishness, or nobility. Gitl is 
the best, yet she surrenders her husband 
to another woman on the payment of a 
bribe ; ‘‘ indeed, at the bottom of her 
heart, she felt herself far from desolate, 
being conscious of the existence of a 
man who was to take care of her and of 
her child,’’ and she went away from the 
rabbi’s house, where the divorce had 
been granted, full of the thought of the 
store she and her ‘‘ new man’’ were to 
open with the money paid her by Jake. 
It is a hideous showing, and repels the 
reader, who misses what Mr. Zangwill’s 
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sympathetic pottrayals have :revealed— 
that dignity of faith which compels re- 
spect from Christians ; that helpfulness 
of each other which shames the selfish- 
ness of the Gentile. Nor is there any 
of the kind, subtle humour that takes the 
sting out of his frank revelations of 
racial weaknesses. The character of 
Mrs. Kavarsky is essentially humorous, 
and there are touches of humour all 
through the work. But it is new, of an 
unpleasant kind ; bitter and rough, it has 
somewhat the effect of accident, as 
though it had accompanied these photo- 
graphs of the Ghetto without much per- 
ception of its presence on the part of the 
photographer. 

If, then, these likenesses and these 
views are reproduced from life, was it 
wise to develop the pictures ? Can it be 
true that we care much in fiction for 
what has so little interest in life ? that 
‘we are attracted in literature by char- 
acters and scenes that we would shrink 
from in the flesh? Are such books ever 
worth while? Do they serve any pui- 
pose, even to amuse? Do they do any 
good ? do they add anything to litera- 
ture? above all, are they literature? 
The last question is asked with remem- 
brances of the difficulties of writing ina 
foreign language, and with recognition 
of the ease and fluency of Mr. Cahan’s 
English. This great ease and this nota- 
ble fluency seem, indeed, to be among 
the 10cks on which the work splits, 
through having too much journalistic 
familiarity and too little literary re- 
serve. But this is, of course, merely 
the opinion of the writer of this re- 
view, there being distinguished author- 
ity to the contrary. 


Nancy Huston Banks. 


THE WASHER OF THE FORD.* 


The Scottish Highlander was never a 
complete convert to the Christian faith. 
Not that he had doubts after accepting 
it. Unlike his Lowland neighbour he 
has always been little of a theologian. 
He is not given to forming little sects. 
The wide fold of the Catholic Church 
has beén good enough for him, or, if 
not that, then, in later days, strong un- 
diluted Calvinism. The narrative of 


* The Washer of the Ford. By Fiona Mac- 
leod. New York: Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 
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the Christian story; the mysteries of 
the faith as distinguished from _ nice 
doctrinal subtleties ; and the ritual of 
the Church have always appealed to 
him strongly fiom the fi:st. Even 
Christian morality made its way with 
peculiar ease among the wild people on 
certain directions in compensation for 
its total want of success in others. But 
Christianity never uprooted the older 
faiths, had to settle down, in fact, side 
by side with them in the Highland 
mind, intermingling constantly, and 
with such confusion that only the priest, 
and maybe not even he, could disen- 
tangle the real thing. This is a truth 
constantly met with in all Celtic saint 
lore, in Highland folk-lore, and in the 
Highland mind to-day, when you reach 
it. It is the truth which Miss Fiona 
Macleod has illustrated by her “‘ legen- 
dary moralities.’’ These ate neither 
pagan nor Christian; they are both, 
though more one than the other, and 
recognised maybe as both by the early 
imagination in which they grew. As 
she says, ‘‘ The Washer of the Ford 
might well have appeared, to a single 
generation, now as a terrible and som- 
bre pagan goddess of death, now as a 
symbolic figure in the new faith, fore- 
shadowing spiritual salvation and the 
inystery of resuriection.’’ Quite apart 
from the beauty of the legends, they 
are thus highly instructive as examples 
of the double working of the human 
mind. 

Almost any of the stories here would 
illustrate this, but ‘‘ Muime Chriosd’’ 
does it as well as any. The name sig- 
nifies the foster mother of Christ, and 
was given to St. Bridget, of whom there 
are many legends, and bits of legends, 
in Scotland and Ireland. Possibly they 
will never be more faithfully told—the 
faithfulness touching the grotesque as 
well as the poetical side—than in Miss 
Macleod’s version. Bridget passed a 
mysteriously holy gitlhood in Iona, in 
the Druid days, before the coming of 
St. Colum. Onacertain day she wan- 
dered far, and came to where the 
heather was ever more withered and 
parched, till it passed into reaches of 
desert sand with palm-trees. Then a 
voice reached her ear as out of a sleep, 
that of her father Divach talking in the 
good Gaelic of the drought and the suf- 
ferings of man and beast round the vil- 
lage of Bethlehem. He tells ber he 








must set off from their home at the inn 
and journey to the quenchless well on 
the Mount of Olives. Meanwhile she 
must give away no drop of water nor 
accommodate any one in his absence. 
But when days had passed there came 
to the inn a tired man, and a woman 
soon to become a mother, riding on an 
ass, Joseph, a carpenter in Arimathea, 
and Mary his wife. They, too, spoke 
the sweet Gaelic of the Isles. And 
Biidget saw something in the woman’s 
face that made her give them all the 
little water left in the house, and 
because they were weary she lodged 
them in the stable. Diavach comes 
back, and full of curiosity about his 
guests, goes to the stable, which is like 
** a shell filled with the fires of sunrise.’’ 
Pushing open the door, they see Mary 
with the Babe upon her knee. Then 
Bridget took Him in her arms, covering 
Him with her mantle. So is she known 
as St. Bride of the Mantle. She nursed 
Him all through the night, and so, too, 
she is known as Muime Chriosd, the 
foster-mother of Christ. When she 
woke the holy company were gone. 
Bat the power of miracle was on her ; 
she did wonderful things. Going out 
of the city she followed in the moon- 
light the footprints of a woman and 
child. All night -she walked, never 
weary, yet never seeing any figures, 
though the steps were newly made. At 
last they stopped, and she saw the lights 
of Jerusalem. But the wind stirring 
among the olives smelt of heather, and 
rustled in the bracken. The lights of 
the holy city faded. She was on Dun-l, 

Iona lay green and gold, isled in her 
blue waters. From the sheiling of 
Davach, her father, rose a thin column 
of pale blue smoke.’’ But this rough 
version cannot give a fair idea of one of 
the most mysteriously beautiful and 
bold renderings of the Christian story 
as dreamt by a people who, after their 
dreamy fashion, mingled the Mount of 
Olives with their own familiar hills and 
with the hills of Heaven. 

The ‘‘ Annir-Choille,’’ on the other 
hand, is frankly pagan, a story of re- 
action against the Christian spirit of re- 
nunciation. With passages of striking 
beauty, it is, nevertheless, in form, at 
Jeast, far less convincing. I feel sure, 
with the assurance of ignorance, that it 
has not the accent of its time. True to 
the general spirit of revolt it may be, 
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against a faith that despises the body's 
needs and joys, but the telling is after 
the fashion of the pagans of this dec- 
ade, now just a trifle exaggerated, and 
again finely Swinburnian as in Cathal’s 
song, 


‘*For I see this thing, that the old gods are the 
gods that die not ; 

All else is a seeming, a dream, a madness, a 
tide ever ebbing.” 


I wish I had room to speak at length of 
other things in the book, of that wild 
tale of alternate madness, and terror, 
and exquisite peace, in which the whole 
of death is portrayed, *‘ The Washer of 
the Ford,’’ of The Shadow Seers (espe- 
cially that one called ‘‘ The Smoothing 
of the Hand’’), and of the passage in 
‘* The Fisher of Men,’’ which speaks of 
the signs of change that the soul knows 
before the coming of death, though pain 
have not spoken. 

This book so far surpasses Miss Mac- 
leod’s earlier efforts that any uncer- 
tainty one might have had about the 
best direction of her great talents is 
gone entirely. Its superiority, I feel 
sure, lies in the fact that here she is in 
the region of pure poetry. Her former 
books dealt more with the drama of 
common life, and I doubt if she realises 
how the people fed on such imaginative 
and spiritual food as make the sub- 
stance of her legends would act and 
speak in the stress of living. There 
was a sweetness that cloyed in most of 
the earlier stories. But here, where it 
is the spirit and the dreams of the High- 
landers more than their outward life 
that are her themes, she is on ground 
where few could come near her, She 
knows her way about, and with her cer- 
tainty has come an enormous increase 
of artistic power. 

Annie Macdonell. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DR. HORT.* 


If on seeing these two considerable 
volumes the intending reader may not 
unreasonably ask whether this is nota 


* Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. By his son, Arthur 
Fenton Hort, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols, New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $5.50 net. 
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case in which the half would have been 
better than the whole, he can at any 
rate be in no doubt of the desirableness 
of having some biography of Dr. Hort. 
Of the great Cambridge Triumvirate, 
Dr. Lightfoot has passed away, leaving 
his monument in his works, Dr. West- 
cott is happily still living, and only in 
this Life of Dr. Hort can the public see 
the nature of their association. The 
work of Dr. Hort, too, was of such a 
kind as 1ather tended to the repression 
than to the manifestation of character ; 
and those who day by day enjoy the 
fiuit of his life-long toil naturally desire 
to come a little closer to the personality 
which lay behind it. That personality 
is abundantly revealed in the letters 
which form by far the larger part of 
these volumes. Addressed mainly to 
one or two intimate friends, they are 
full of personal touches, and become an 
unconsciously written autobiography. 
It will surprise many who have been ac- 
customed to think of Dr. Hort as they 
think of a good lexicon, capable of 
yielding full and accurate information, 
but without human interests and emo- 
tions, to find that he was an exception- 
ally many-sided man, an eager and suc- 
cessful botanist, a writer of poetry and 
a landscape painter, a good musical 
critic and practitioner, an enthusiastic 
and bold mountaineer and founder of 
the Alpine Club, a warm and generous 
friend, and the delight of his children— 
vital throughout his whole nature, and 
carrying an indomitable energy into all 
his occupations. 

But the characteristic which most 
prominently appears in this memoir is 
one that must be lamented. To com- 
mence great undertakings was easy to 
Dr. Hort, to finish them almost impos- 
sible. It is most tantalising to read 
these letters, and learn how many excel- 
lent schemes he initiated, worked at for 
a while, and then dropped. This was 
perhaps due, not only to his fastidious- 
ness and conscientiousness, but to his 
being peremptorily called by circum- 
stances to distracting work, and partly 
to the great loss of time entailed by im- 
perfect health. Indeed, as one follows 
him through these letters the wonder 
grows, not that he did not achieve more, 
but that he was able to accomplish so 
much ; not that his translation of Plato, 
and his revised Winer, and his Com- 
mentary on the Epistles of James, Peter, 


and Jude, and his “ great history’’ of 
the Church, never appeared, but that 
amid all distractions and disabling hin- 
drances he should have produced, or 
aided in producing, a Greek Text of 
the New Testament, which, whether it 
approves itself or not, is at all events 
scientifically ascertained, and the result 
of firmly held principles. He was but 
twenty-three years of age when his at- 
tention was first turned to the Text, 
and two years after, in 1853, Westcott 
and he ‘‘ came to a distinct and positive 
understanding about our Greek Text 
and the details thereof.”” But instead 
of occupying him for a year or two as 
at first he expected, he was more or less 
engaged upon this work for almost 
thirty years. Even after all this expen- 
diture of time and toil, it must be mat- 
ter of regret that the editors did not 
issue with the text a complete critical ap- 
paratus, and it will interest many to 
read (ii. 240) that ‘‘ the pieces justificatives 

. will yet be made accessible.’’ Cer- 
tainly this would be a most welcome 
addition and buttress to Hort’s great 
work. 

It is difficult clearly to apprehend 
what Dr. Hort’s position as a Church- 
man was. On the one hand, he pro- 
fesses himself ‘‘ astaunch sacerdotalist,’’ 
and speaks of Protestantism’s ‘“‘ crazy 
horror of the idea of priesthood ;"’ and 
in speaking of Baptism he betrays a mis- 
undeistanding of the Calvinistic or High 
Church Protestant, as distinguished 
from the High Church Anglican view. 
On the other hand, his sympathies seem 
to have been largely, though not wholly, 
with Maurice; and when he does ex- 
plicitly express himself regarding Angli- 
canism it is not with unqualified ap- 
proval. Indeed, in one letter (ii. 30, 31) 
he shows that he had at any rate once 
perceived the principle which absolutely 
explodes all that is implied and con- 
tained in sacerdotalism: ‘‘If we may 
take St. Paul’s life and work for our 
guidance we may well be content to put 
up with comparative formlessness, for 
I know not how many generations, 
rather than go back to ‘ the elements of 
the world.’’’ But as Dr. Hort was, 
after all, rather a pioneer in investiga- 
tion than a leader in theology, we are 
more concerned in arriving at a knowl- 
edge of his character than of his opin- 
ions. 

Marcus Dods. 
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THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE.* 


‘* That’s a melancholy tale,’’ says 
the merry-faced gentleman in JVicholas 
Nickleby. ‘* It’s a tale of life, and life is 
made up of such sorrows,’’ returned his 
neighbour. Which is as good an apol- 
ogy for reviewing a sad book as it is for 
writing one. 

Yes, Zhe Green Graves of Balgowrie is 
unmistakably a sad story, but it is a 
reminiscent sadness—the sadness that 
weighs upon you at sunset, or aftera 
day of rain, or in walking at eventide 
by the seashore. In placing the setting 
and characters of the story far back in 
the eighteenth century the author has 
relieved it of that sense of nearness and 
actuality which would have given it 
poignancy and heart-rending pathos if 
the scenes had been laid in the present. 
There is no note of anguish in Miss 
Findlater’s work; it does not inflict 
pain ; it all happened so-long ago that 
we can bear to listen to the narrative as 
to an old familiar strain that once had 
power to pierce the heart, but now moves 
us only to asweet melancholy. Indeed, 
it is in the telling that the story charms 
—in the manner more than in the mat- 
ter; for Miss Findlater weaves a spell 
as she writes that holds the reader cap- 
tive. It matters little that you know 
the story; if you read the book once 
you will doubtless take it up again. 

A widow with two daughters goes to 
a country parish in Scotland, and brings 
them up on her own plans. She entire- 
ly isolates them ; shows them no affec- 
tion ; gives them no regular education, 
and, in fact, deprives them of all happi- 
ness save what they can find in one an- 
other. Dr. Cornelius Hallijohn, minis- 
ter of the parish, takes the two girls in 
charge. Dr. Hallijohn is getting toward 
fifty, and is a tolerably hard drinker. 
He is a gentleman, good looking, good 
natured, without religion, and a bache- 
lor, He teaches the two girls, and falls 
in love with the elder ; though she is so 
much younger, she returns his affection 
and they becomeengaged. The young- 
er girl, who was the more beautiful, is 
made love to by a stray military man 
from London. He jilts her, and she 
dies. One of the most pathetic parts of 
the book is the account of Lucie’s visit 
to London, and the fine description of 


* The Green Graves of Balgowrie. By Jane H. 
Findlater. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
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her feelings when she comes in contact 
for the first and only time with the great, 
tumultuous tide of the city’s life. The 
elder sister dies very soon after the 
younger, just on the eve of her marriage 
to Dr. Hallijohn. The mother, if possi- 
ble, is more callous than ever ; and it is 
difficult to believe that any one could be 
sO near insanity and yet not be insane ; 
nor is it easy to think that the two girls 
would have been quite so passive in her 
hands. Their characters, however, are 
drawn with great delicacy, tenderness, 
and insight. Dr. Hallijohn is also a fine 
figure, and in Miss Findlater’s hands has 
proved a new character study in fiction. 

But the promising thing about the 
book is that it shows Miss Findlater to 
be no mere echo ; whether she can re- 
peat this success (for success it is, and 
the book deserves to be popular) remains 
to be seen. It contains a great deal of 
closely packed thought, the ripe first- 
fruits of meditative leisure and seclusion 
from the ‘‘ madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife."’ Zhe Green Graves of Balgowrie 
is not all fiction ; there is a personal 
power in it which wins you to the theory 
that it is in part autobiographic in qual- 
ity. Knowing what Miss Findlater’s 
antecedents and surroundings have been 
up to the time of writing, it is more than 
likely that she has derived hints from 
experience which imagination has 
wrought into final form. But, after all, 
she cannot be denied the creative power 
which is felt in the atmosphere of the 
story more than in the characterisation. 
The mark of genius in a new writer— 
namely, the note of revolt—is apparent 
in her work. It is far away from the 
beaten track, from the broad way of fic- 
tion, and nestles in quiet sequestration 
with a Thoreau-like defiance of civilised 
conventions. Both in the original draw- 
ing of her characters and in the painting 
of the background is this strikingly 
shown ; and impossible to us as seem 
the strange creatures of her creation 
and the malignant fate that overtakes 
them, we are convinced of their reality 
—a reality which, as we have indicated, 
would be unbearable but for the kind, 
intervening lapse of years. The story 
touches life at many points, and does 
not make its appeal to usin vain. We 
put down the book with a lingering re- 
gret for the tender grace of a day that 
is dead, but with a living remembrance 
of its throbbing memories, 
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‘* Their graves have been green for ninety 
years and more,’ said my grandmother, as she 
finished telling the tale. ‘ Don’t tell me it’s true,’ 
I said—for my eyes were wet.”’ . . 

‘* Ah, Life, there are stranger things in you 
than were ever written !” 


e 


Yes, it’s ‘‘a melancholy tale ;’’ but 
‘‘ life is made up of such sorrows,”’ and 
it eases our own pain to find its echo in 
another heart. It goes far to reconcile 
us to the ‘* burden of the mystery of all 
this unintelligible world.’’ 


James MacArthur. 


CINDER-PATH TALES.* 


Mr. William Lindsey has sprung an- 
other delightful surprise on his readers 
in his Cinder-Path Tales; the first oc- 
curred when he made his literary début 
last Christmas as a poet in Apples of Js- 
takhar. And as in his verse we recog- 
nised an original vein of thought and 
feeling, so in his prose we still find him 
strikingly individual. Stories of the 
character of these are rare, and stories 
as good as these are not common in any 
branch of fiction. Indeed, the author 
has managed to give his work such an 
air of reality that he seems to be nar- 
tating actual events. Moreover, al- 
though the stories treat solely of ‘‘ cin- 
der-path’’ themes, wrestling, running, 
leaping, jumping, throwing, and all 
such things, they are so imbued with 
the knowledge and the feeling of life 
in its greatest and widest sense that 
they must appeal to a larger audience 
than the nature of the subjects would 
indicate. ‘*The Hollow Hammer,’’ 
for example, must find appreciation 
with all who scorn dishonesty ; ‘‘ How 
Kittie Queered the Mile’’ reveals the 
profoundest depths of a woman’s heart ; 
and ‘‘A Virginia Jumper”’ gives a curi- 
ous insight into the lives and the 
ideals of the old fashioned, provincial 
Southerners. The letter of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Lee Fairfax, wherein she states 
that ‘‘ running broad”’ was a traditional 
Virginia sport, and calls attention to 
the fact that Thackeray makes Harry 
Warrington cover twenty-one feet three 
inches against his English rivals, and 
says that Colonel George Washington 
could better this a foot, is charmingly 
characteristic. And, notwithstanding 


* Cinder-Path Tales. By William Lindsey. 
Boston ; Copeland & Day. $1.00, 





the sameness of his subject, the author 
has made some of his sketches as pa- 
thetic as others arehumorous, ‘‘ Ather- 
ton’s last ‘ Half *’* makes the heart ache 
with its infinite sadness, while it makes 
it thrill with recognition of splendid 
courage. ‘*‘ Paddy's Probation,’’ on 
the other hand, is pure, innocent fun, a 
story that makes the reader—if he te 
blessed with a keen sense of humour— 
laugh till the tears come. And it is all * 
so clean, too, and kind, and essentially 
refined ; and aside from the entertain- 
ment afforded by the tales to those who 
have little interest and less knowledge 
of the sports of which they treat, the 
work must have a certain technical 
value. The author writes as one having 
authotity, and in one of his paragraphs, 
in summing up the causes of the loss of 
a race by one of his heroes, he says : 

** Indeed, I honestly believe that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the best man wins because 
he is the best man, and the rest of the field lose 
simply because they have not the legs, lungs, 
heart, or courage necessary to bring them in first. 
There is mighty little ‘ hocus-pocus’* business in 
amateur athletics, and the atmosphere of the cin- 
der-path is, after all is said, as pure as any on 
earth, not excepting that of politics and the legal 
profession.” 


George Preston. 


MR. BUNNER’S POSTHUMOUS VOLUME.* 

It is the great delight of Mr. Bunner’s 
work that it combines the unfailing 
freshness, ease, and familiarity of jour- 
nalism with such quality as journalism 
is often forced to surrender. The ar- 
tistic sense of these last sketches from 
Mr. Bunner's pen is such as has always 
kept his work true, through all temp- 
tations to what was merely obvious 
and showy and cheap, to the sterling 
literary values. One hasa good chance 
to compare this sketching of New York 
life with much writing of the sort in 
recent journalism and fiction. There 
has been little so true as this. Others 
may talk glibly of the place after a jour- 
nalistic week ; but Mr. Bunner tells us 
things such as only the thoughtful man 
can grasp of the drift of a great city. 
And he has lived his city a long while, 
from childhood up, and from its pres- 
ent history back afar into its begin- 
nings. Reading such sketches as these 
of ‘‘ Tieman’s to Tubby Hook,”’ ‘* The 

* Jersey Street and Jersey Lane. Urban and 


Suburban Sketches. By H. C. Bunner. New 
York; Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 
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Bowery and Bohemia,"’ and ‘‘ The Story 
of a Path,’’ shows with what freedom 
from superficiality Bunner plied a liter- 
ary trade that so easily lends itself to 
the superficial. He wrote to please his 
public, but quietly, at the same time, 
he wrote to please the artist in himself. 

There is another way just now -in 
which we are teinpted to look at these 
sketches, so good, asis all their author’s 
woik, from the point of art. They are 
true to the man himself, and that man 
exerts such a charm in his work. It is 
the charm of straightforward address, 
of sympathetic, unpretentious manhood. 
There is a sentence which opens the 
tender sketch of ‘‘ The Lost Child”’ that 
speaks loudly of Bunner. ‘‘ The best of 
life in a great city is that it breeds a 
broad and tolerant catholicity of spirit ; 
the best of country life is that it breeds 
the spirit of helpful, homely, kindly 


NOVEL 


THE TOUCH OF SORROW. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. §1 00, 

A STUMBLER IN WIDE SHOES. By Edith 
Hamlet. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.00. 
The first of the last two numbers of 

Messrs. Holt’s Protean Series is a study 

of a single character, who may, per- 

haps, be indicated for the reade:’s bene- 
fit as a sort of terrestrial Undine whose 
career retains a flavour, not altogeth- 
er agreeable, of Zhe Heavenly Twins, 
or, perhaps, we should rather say, 
of Anna Karénina. ‘‘ Stella’s’’ peculi- 
arity is a shrinking from sorrow, pain, 
or any sort of unpleasantness, so strong 
as almost to amount to mania ; until the 
death of her child supplies the lacking 
element, and the book closes with the 
comfortable assurance that “‘ Stella felt 
dimly that a new soul had come to her, 
and to those who stood about her its 
radiance was visible in her face.’’ The 
story is rather prettily told, and there 
are many quotable passages ; the sort 
of would-be epigram that one hears 
among people who, being rich and idle, 
try to make things pleasant for each 
other in the hope that they themselves 
may thereby find entertainment. This 
makes it readable, though there is prac- 
tically no plot, and the minor characters 
are mere cloud-wreaths, only acquiring 


neighbourliness.’’ Mr, Bunner would 
have liked to think of himself as the 
ideal cosmopolite, we imagine, as the 
man of the world, capable of many en- 
joyments and freed from the provincial- 
ity of little standards. But he had what 
the man of the world too often loses, a 
simplicity and rectitude of nature. 
There is a quality of genius that Words- 
worth has immortalised in those lines to 
the little boy, Hartley Coleridge, ‘* the 
young lamb’s heart among the full- 
grown flock.’’ All that is tenderest and 
most winning in Bunner is summed up 
in this tribute to the childlikeness of the 
best virtue. For ourselves, we preter 
‘* Jersey and Mulberry’’ to any of the 
sketches in this volume. It is at once 
most characteristic on all sides, and per- 
haps the most compact artistically. 


£. B. B. 


NOTES. 


shape when it is necessary to provide a 
background for ‘‘ Stella.’’ But it may 
not be amiss, even in connection with a 
book of such slight nature, to entera 
protest against the obstetric novel. 
This protest is in the interest, not of 
Bowdlei1ism, but of art; we are no 
prude, and have no objection to the de- 
tailed treatment of any subject when 
such subserves truth; what we would 
humbly submit is that while certain as- 
pects of disease and death are properly 
within the province of art, thete are 
others which are best left in shadow, or 
to the treatment of the expert. Sucha 
man as, let us say, Weissmann, might 
possibly, even in a novel, give us a new 
insight into the mysteries of life and 
birth ; but in the average imitator of 
Tolstoy—not to say Tolstoy himself— 
any attempts along this line are empiri- 
cal and worthless; and they therefore 
vulgarise and degrade not merely the 
subject, but the reader. 

A Stumbler in Wide Shoes avoids at 
least the pitfall which we have indicat- 
ed. It is a story of Amsterdam ; and 
while there is less of Holland in it than 
satisfies us, after the Xvrtwyck Stories, it is 
not without local colour. In fact, the 
dreary fen country, with its whirling 
windmills standing sentinel over poor 
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Myrtle in her loneliness, is rather effec- 
tively used. The plot is highly conven- 
tional ; the rescue of the heroine by the 
hero takes place in the very first chap- 
ter; there is a Jewish Delilah, a con- 
ventional Shylock of a father, a drunken 
tool for second villain, a conspiracy, and 
a noble, injured, and semi-forgiving wife 
to come to the rescue. Equally, of 
course, there is a second gentleman, 
whom the leading lady ought to have 
married for his moral worth instead of 
choosing the hero for his good looks ; 
and he it is who finally reunites the 
long-severed pair after the faulty but 
attractive artist has shaken off his con- 
genial weakness of character in rather a 
surprising manner, and has achieved a 
statue of the wife whom he believes to 
be dead, which entitles him, we are told, 
to ‘‘ask of Fame what you will, and 
here in Paris it will be given you.”’ 

It is rather a fad, since the star of 
Zangwill rose above the literary horizon, 
to be interested in the Jews; and ac- 
cordingly, in her poverty, Myrtle’s resi- 
dence is fixed near the Jewish quarter in 
Amsterdam ; but there is nothing dis- 
tinctively Hebraic about any of the Jew- 
ish figures, though the usurer Leon just 
misses both tragedy and pathos as nearly 
as Caleb Prosser escapes a touch of sub- 
lime self-devotion. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. By Claude Bray. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 

The modern tendency of reaction 
toward idealism and the historical novel 
has inflicted upon us a multitude of 
books, of the making of which there 
seems indeed to be no end, and, indeed, 
no special purpose. The king, in the 
work before us, is Edward II. of Eng- 
land, who could hardly be forced into a 
very strong position in any novel except 
at the expense of truth and history ; his 
revenge, which is the least important 
feature of the plot, is for the judicial 
murder of his favourite, Piers Gaveston, 
Earl of Cornwall. What Gaveston had 
done to incur the anger of the earls or 
the ‘‘lord’s ordainers’’ beyond nick- 
naming them in rather a rude fashion, 
we are left to our own historical knowl- 
edge to learn ; the reader unlearned in 
the annals of those times is only saved 
from estimating the nobles of King Ed- 
ward as petulant boys, unable to take a 
joke, by a shrewd suspicion that the 
commonalty would have needed a much 
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blacker offence before they so hated Sir 
Piers as the national enemy. But the 
author gives us no assistance in coming 
toa conclusion. It is a boon, unques- 
tionably, that the masters of modern his- 
torical fiction have set the example of a 
modest hero ; otherwise, as the story is 
invariably told in the fitst person, the 
situation would be unbearably strained ; 
but we submit that even autobiography 
does not require such a very modern 
note, as a constant shameless changing 
of sides on any provocation. or none. 
There must surely be some other means 
of making the reader acquainted with 
both sides of the historical situation, es- 
pecially as the present method does not 
seem always to show us even one side ; 
and there are really such old-fashioned 
virtues in existence as faithfulness and 
loyalty, though ‘‘ Sir Aubrey de Maule- 
verer’’ does not seem to have been aware 
of them. 


A HUMBLE ENTERPRISE. By Ada Cam- 
bridge. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 
In opening a volume by Ada Cam- 

bridge one rather expects a protest 

against something, usually marriage ; it 
is a pleasant surprise, in the present in- 
stance, to find a very pretty little idyll 
of love in Australia. To be sure, Aus- 
tralia has very little to do with it; it 
might quite as well, mutatis mutandis, be 

London or New York ; about the only 

valuable touch of local colour is the 

Philistinism of the average British colo- 

nist, who ‘‘ cares nothing for the beau- 

tiful scenery at his doors, and does not 
go into the ranges from year’s end to 
year’s end.’’ Further than this, we 
have the usual father getting himself 
killed on the first page, the heroic 
daughter undertaking to make the fam- 
ily fortune by opening a tea-room, and 
the arrival ofa big 1ed-bearded wealthy 
young man from.England ; after which 
opening the discerning reader can finish 
the story for himself—or, rather, her- 
self. But while the love making is very 
pretty, and the story is as immaculately 
proper as the tea-room itself, it is curi- 
ous to note the author’s estimate of men 
as rather poor property after all, yet at 
the same time one which we cannot ex- 
actly do without. An unmarried wom- 
an she considets is merely a grown-up 
child; ‘‘even an unlucky marriage, 
which is a living mattyrdom, is better 
than none,”’ and ‘‘ without beating her 














or keeping her short of pocket money, 
the husband necessarily makes his wife 
feel that the earth is her habitation and 
the clouds of heaven many miles away.”’ 
Truly, Ada Cambridge has degenerated 
since the days in which she wrote Zhe 
Three Miss Kings and Not all in Vain! 


DR. VERMONT’S FANTASY. By Hannah 
Lynch. Boston . Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25. 


Such presentations of the sweet and 
simple side of French provincial life as 
this, from an English point of view, are 
only too rare. All the studies compos- 
ing the volume are exquisitely tinted in 
local colour, and drawn with real French 
surety and fineness, for the author has 
evidently studied French literary mod- 
els as well as Fiench manners and types 
and customs. The influence of Maupas- 
sant appears in the first and longest story, 
which gives the title to the book, and 
also in the last, which makes the most 
powerful appeal. The last is the sim- 
ple story of a child, ‘‘ The Little Mar- 
quis ;’ but a brief quotation from it will 
give an idea of the quiet, tender beauty 
of the whole work. . The child 


“‘was at once the biggest and the smallest land- 
lord of Calvados, the most important personage 
of that department, and the most insignificant and 
powerless. Into his cradle the fairies had dropped 
all the gifts of fortune but those two without 
which the others taste as ashes—love and happi- 
ness. His life was uncoloured by the affections 
of home, and his days, like his rugged little vis- 
age and his dull personality, were vague with the 
vagueness of negative misery. Of his nurse he 
was meekly afraid, and his relations with the 
other servants were of the most distantly polite 
and official nature. He understood that they 
were there to do his bidding nominally and com- 
pel him actually to do theirs, pending his author- 
ity. With a broken sigh he envied the happiness 
that he rootedly believed to accompany the more 
cheerful proporiions of the cottagers’ experience, 
of which he occasionally caught glimpses in his 
daily walks, remembering the chill solitude of his 
own big, empty castle.... He was not, it 
must be owned, an engaging child, though soft- 
hearted and timidly attracted by animals, whose 
susceptibilities he would have feared to offend by 
any uninvited demonstration of affection. He 
had heard himself described as plain and dull, and 
thought it his duty to refrain as much as possible 
from inflicting his presence upon others, prefer- 
ring loneliness to adverse criticism. But he had 
one friend who had found him out and taken him 
to her equally unhapppy and tender heart.” 


And this is all the story: the love be- 
tween the desolate child and the heart- 
broken woman. But it is enough—it is 
art, it is life. 
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DOCTOR NIKOLA. By Guy Boothby. 
York: D. Appleton & Co $1.00. 
The novel of mystery seems to have 

passed. There are not many latter-day 

readers who will follow the long and 
rather aimless wanderings of this anti- 
quated romance with patience, much 
less with pleasure, for the plot is as 
broad as a church-door, though not as 
deep asa well. The story tiavels from 
the Occident to the Orient and back 
again in a dragging, inconsequent way, 
all on account of a little black stick. 


New 


*‘It was a commonplace little affair, deep black 
in colour, and covered with Chinese hieroglyphics 
in dead gold. Attached to it at one end was a 
piece of frayed gold ribbon, much tarnished, show- 
ing evident signs of having passed through many 
hands.”’ 

This stick is assumed to possess mar- 
vellous powers; to be in, in short, a 
sort of magic wand. But just what 
may be done by means of it, or why 
Doctor Nikola and the rest are so eager 
to own it that they seek it from Eng- 
land to China, is never made convinc- 
ingly clear to the reader’s mind, so as 
to give him interest in the story. In 
truth, the handling of the occult re- 
quires a subtler touch than the author 
has shown himself capable of, and the 
occultism of the mysterious East eludes 
a less solid grasp than Mr, Guy Booth- 
by’s. 


BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND: THE 
ROMANCE OF A BLIND LAWYER. By 
James R. Cocke, M.D. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.50. 

Among the lessons of import incul- 
cated by the good modern novel, that 
form of fiction which has a tendency to 
ameliorate human suffering, or contrib- 
utes most light to the sum of human 
knowledge, will ever and invariably at- 
tract the higher mind. In this category 
must be placed Blind Leaders of the 
Blind. 

Dr. Cocke has certainly gone about 
his task in a most sympathetic yet busi- 
ness-like way, and the result of his la- 
bour is apparent on every page. The 
work furnishes a very general -yet con- 
cise survey of those human instincts 
which peculiarly dominate modern so- 
ciety. While not attempting to point 
the way to a final disposition of ce:tain 
philosophical questions, it vividly por- 
trays not a few of the hindrances that 
block the wav, and arouses our keenest 
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sympathies in the cause of right. There 
is no shifting from or avoiding the issues 
hinted at, and the evilly disposed are 
supplied with abundant and wholesome 
food for reflection. 

The tale opens with a few simple in- 
cidents at Catawba, Ala., which are inter- 
woven with the life of a blind though 
intellectual boy, who has been adopted 
by an uncle, himself a self-made man. 
Around this blind hero we have grouped 
through life those ever-shifting yet recti- 
fying forces which, in the contemplative 
mind of Robert Netherland, serve only 
the highest purposes, as the rankest 
manure associated with sunlight indi- 
rectly aids the flower to reflect its di- 
vinest hues, and distils from the rose its 
sweetest odour. Of the numerous char- 
acters in the book, each contributes un- 
sparingly to the ethical design of the 
author, and though the contrast be- 
tween the birth and life surroundings 
that mould the Italian murderer, Sarac- 
chi, and those which fashion and touch 
into life the impulses of the blind lawyer, 
Netherland, is, indeed, great, yet the 
picture-lesson is timely, and society is 
again distinctly reminded of its duty to 
the individual. The character of Elisha 


Steele, at once peddler and plutocrat, 
constitutes no uncommon entity in cer- 
tain quarters, while Schneip, the German 
chemist and victim of unkind circum- 
stances, though intellectually gifted, is 
seen to expire without solving the in- 
solvable, the prevalence of evil co-existent 


with infinite goodness. The ideal mar- 
riage of the hero, who has come to see 
through another’s eyes, closes a strong 
story, admirably told. 


AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS. By Joseph 
Conrad. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 

An Outcast of the Islands is a book as 
terrible in its analysis of a man’s moral 
progress to damnation as Mr. Frederic’s 
recent novel. In the brief space of a 
note one cannot give the outline of the 
story. It is sufficient to say that it 
shows us a man first fallen by greed and 
robbery from a wife and position to 
which he had struggled from low birth, 
then cast ona barbaric island and caught 
in the toils of a barbaric passion which 
leaves him in a loathing. Mr. Conrad 
has already proved his fitness to portray 
Malay life. The same power that he 
showed in A/mayer’s Folly has served 
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him here. He feels the tropics in all 
their thirsty intensity, their gloom, their 
alluring beauty, their poison for the 
Northern nature. He feels especially 
this tragedy of the two civilisations, 
East and West, brought face to face, 
mingling strange instincts with alter- 
nate throes of fascination and repulsion. 
As he pictures the fatal love of the 
tropics, fatal to decoy, fatal to cling, 
fatal to kill at last the treachery that has 
betrayed it, and yet to love the betrayer, 
and brings it in contrast with the sickly 
passion of the white that dies in dis- 
gust, he again asserts the contrast be- 
tween the Eastein character of the Ma- 
lay and the type of Westerner that is 
bred in contact with it—not, certainly, 
to the credit of the latter. 

Mr. Conrad’s chief power is psycho- 
logical. It is a terrible psychology, 
realised with as awful an imagination as 
we can remember in present fiction ex- 
cepting Stevenson. 

**One of those minutes when the voice is si- 
lenced, while the thoughts flutter in the head, like 
captive birds inside a cage, in rushes desperate, 
exhausting and vain.” 

This is only one of a series of psycho- 
logical moments that the author has 
seized. They havea relentless hold on 
the memory, and, taken in succession, 
make a narrative of terror from which 
the imagination shrinks. This is pow- 
er; but it is perhaps the literary weak- 
ness of such a book as An Outcast of the 
Islands that its strain is too intense, too 
prolonged, too unmitigated for artistic 
harmony or truth to life. 


THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS. By Hor- 
ace Annesley Vachell. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Vachell writes of that which he 
knows well—of the vicissitudes, the ro- 
mance, and the sharp contrasts of life 
in California. This distinctively Amer- 
ican theme seems to be especially ac- 
ceptable to English readers, for it is on 
the other side of the Atlantic that his 
stories have hitherto found most favour 
with public and publishers. 

The Quicksands of Pactolus deals with 
the fortunes and misfortunes of a 
wealthy family in San Francisco, and 
it illustrates the dangers of selfish ambi- 
tion and the power of unselfish love. 
Rufus Barrington, by untiring ambi- 
tion, shrewdness, and good fortune, has 
made himself a multimillionaire, and at 
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sixty-five we see him a marvel of good 
health, proud of his success and of his 
power over his fellow-inen. Stiong in 
intellect as in body, he has instilled into 
the minds of his family his own cynicism 
and materialistic philosophy, and not 
until that seed bears him some very bit- 
ter fruit does he learn his mistake. In 
the character of this rugged old million- 
aire the author has given us a very solid 
and life like figure, and he stands out in 
bold relief against the background of 
minor characters who have their parts 
to play in this society drama. Next in 
importance, and decidedly the most lov- 
able member of the Barrington family, 
is the younger son, Dick, who is kept 
busy sacrificing his own pleasure and 
interests to help the others out of their 
troubles. We have a great admiration 
for Dick ; and when, in that exciting 
episode, the run on the Barrington Bank, 
he saves by his courage and sagacity 
both the honour and the fortunes of the 
Barringtons, we feel quite as proud of 
him as does hisfather. Atthe end there 
is every indication that he is at last 
about to enjoy the happiness that he de- 
serves, and with this cheering p1ospect 
we leave him. 

The interest of the story is well sus- 
tained ; and Mr. Vachell marches us 
briskly along the highway of incident 
without any waste of time by excursions 
into the side paths of reflection or de- 
scription. 


THE DREAM-CHARLOTTE. By M. Bethatn- 
Edwards. New York: The MacmillanCo. $1.25. 
The French Revolution is losing its 

romance under the prying gaze of inquir- 

ing historians and speculative politi- 
cians, who say it really amounted to 
very little, or that it was far wrong, and 
that it was not bliss in that hour to be 
alive at all. But it has not lost its ro- 
mance for Miss Betham-Edwards. In 
A Romance of Dijon she hails the dawn 
of political liberty, and especially of re- 
ligious liberty as exhibited in a toler- 
ance of Protestantism, with fine, hearty 
enthusiasm, not with mere vague rheto- 
tic, but with chapter and verse, and with 
pictures out of the time before the Bas- 
tile fell and the serf was still a reality. 

The Dijon story was the better novel ; 

but there is a particularly attractive idea 

at the bottom of this one, and the ac- 
count of how liberty came to dwellers in 
remote country places turns over new 
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pages of history for us, Two girls, a 
rich bourgeoise and her peasant foster- 
sister, leave the convent at Caen to- 
gether, and hardly see each other again. 
But Airelle bears away great love and 
reverence for her cleve1, stimulating, 
gieat-souled fiiend, Charlotte, who is a 
Dream-Charlotte to her ever after, and 
whose influence on her opinions and 
modes of thought, never weakens. The 
peasant is a missionary in her far-away 
home in Le Rosel in the Bessin, speak- 
ing for liberty and tolerance, defending 
the new lights, always with gentle dis- 
cretion, feeling all the while she is hum- 
bly imitating herfriend. That friend we 
hardly see save through the mind of her 
little peasant school-mate, till suddenly 
we meet her on her way to Paris to avenge 
the wrongs of France by the death of 
Marat. Itisavery clever andavery sym- 
pathetic way of introducing Charlotte 
Corday to us that Miss Betham-Edwards 
has chosen ; and the story, with all its 
painful scenes, its records of hopes dashed 
and broken, remains beautiful by reason 
of the idea on which it is 1:aised. But 
though it has a love interest and all the 
other things that an orthodox novel de- 
mands, strictly speaking it is not a novel 
at all, but a good story, made by a very 
fresh, untired mind, a trifle too instruc- 
tive—with youth, indeed, in its serious- 
ness as. well as in the quality of its en- 
thusiasm, 


THE OLD INFANT AND SIMILAR STORIES. 
By Will Carleton. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 

These stories are not literature ; they 
are more like the thing we call journal- 
ism. There is no vigil, no artistry at 
work in them at all; but an easy, slap- 
dash method. There is much vulgarity 
in the method, which does not stop at 
such expressions as ‘‘ make an exhibit 
of himself’’ and ‘‘ pretty middling well 
frightened.’’ There is often vulgarity 
in the tone. ‘‘A Business Flirtation”’ 
is particularly objectionable. Still the 
stories are readable, as Will Carleton 
has always been readable, crude as his 
product is. His humour is his strong 
point ; and there is much of it at which 
the best of us may laugh. We recom- 
mend the opening description of the 
school-room in ‘* The Old Infant ;’’ Miss 
Jateds, the New England chaperone in 
‘“* Lost—Two Young Ladies,’’ who had 
‘* more rectitude to the ounce than all 
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the foreigners in the world ;’’ and the 
whole of ‘‘ The One-Ring Circus’’ to 
those readers who want the best of it. 


A WOMAN'S COURIER. By William Joseph 
Yeoman. New York: Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 


This book calls for a little dissertation 
on the adventure novel rather than a 
detailed discussion of itself. How long, 
O syndicates and makers of the literary 
fashion- plates, are writers to trick them- 
selves with no trouble at all in the liter- 
ary gear of Mr. Stanley Weyman? For 
the make-up of such a book as the pres- 
ent one and many others of its sort but 
one equipment seems necessary—Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, minus his clear-cut 
art, his delightful ingenuity, his felicity 
in character study. There are the proofs 
of a vigorous creative mind at work on 
its material ; but without such a crea- 
tive stamp, what is the rest of the adven- 
ture novel wo:th? Oneand twenty per- 
sonal encounters lightly disposed of, one 
kidnap, one royal plot, a little external 
description of old London or old Paris 
(as it may happen), and one or two 
pretty girls to be rescued and serve for 
the introduction of some easily contrived 
sentiment. Well, what is the adventure 
novel for? To stir our blood or to put 
us to sleep? For books which call for 
so little exertion in the make-up are 
soporific. We only wish that all pro- 
spective writers of the adventure story 
would go hunting bears or join a fire 
brigade. Then we believe that their 
he1oes would have fewer adventuies to 
the duodecimo page, and that what ad- 
ventures they should have would be 
more convincing. 


ALL EXPENSES PAID. New York: Stone & 
Kimball. $1.00, 


All Expenses Paid renews the pathos 
of a situation which the literary world 
has been too conscious of these last years 
when it has been hunting up a laureate. 
All’ Expenses Paid is about the minor 
poet as he has issued to us of late from 
“*Bodley Heads.’’ A_ liberal-minded 
butcher, ambitious to patronise poetry, 
decides to send all these gentlemen (in- 
cluding three ladies) to Mount Par- 
nassus, there to drink inspiration for 
eternal things in art. The expedition 
is started under the leadership of Mr. 
William Butler Yeats and Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne, with Mr. William Watson 


and Mr. John Davidson for advance 
climbers up the sacred mount. But it 
so happens that the pilgtims are called 
up higher than their intention—to the 
Golden House of the Immortal Dead, 
where they are summoned before the 
tribunal of Shakespeare, Shelley, and, 
worst of all, the parodying harp of 
Apollo. What follows, perhaps for the 
sake of the minor poets, we won't let go 
any farther than the skit. The anon- 
ymous author of it hopes that none of 
them will be offended by his frolic. We 
sincerely hope that this will be the case. 
There is probably no doubt that he has 
furnished amusement for the literary set 
who knows all the gossip of ‘‘ Bodley 
Head.’’ But for reaching them a pri- 
vate circulation of his book would have 
seemed sufficient. 


THE VANISHED EMPEROR. By Percy An- 
dreae. Chicago and New York: Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Company. $1.00. 

It seems scaicely necessary for the 
author to explain, as he does in the pref- 
ace, that the *‘ Emperor Willibald’”’ of 
his romance is the Emperor William of 
Germany ; that ‘‘ Prince Ottomarck’”’ is 
Prince Otto von Bismarck, and so on. 
A casual acquaintance with the names , 
and the events of the Kaise1’s reign 
must have made the identification ; and 
there are few newspaper readers who 
would not have recognised in the 
stiained relations between the Emperor 
Willibald and his sister, the Princess 
Margaret, which furnishes the central 
motive of the story, an imperial quarrel 
that has long been a public scandal in 
Berlin. 

But, notwithstanding its basis on fact, 
and the spicy nature of the tiuth upon 
which it is built, the story is dull, un- 
real, and far-fetched. Its people—even 
the Emperor William the Sudden, whom 
it is difficult to hold down to the level 
of the commonplace; either in life or in 
fiction—are tiresome puppets, and its 
manner is so antiquated, so remote from 
the literary ideals and methods of to- 
day, that it might have been modelled 
on Miss Miihlbach. We should judge 
from the promise in the author’s capital 
first story, Stanhope of Chester, that he 
can do far better work than this. Zhe 
Vanished Emperor is altogether unworthy 
of Mr. Andreae, and we hope he will 
soon make another effort to 1edeem his 
reputation as a good story-teller. 
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CHECKERS: A HARD-LUCK STORY. By 
Henry M. Blossom, Chicago: H. S. Stone & 
Co. $1.25. 


Checkers has the positive disadvantage 
of being written, for the most part, ina 
dialect which, to this reviewer, is a 
tongue, unknown and unknowable. We 
have overvalued our powers, perhaps, 
in this matter of dialect, and have taken 
a sinful pride in reading alike the Cre- 
ole patois of Cable, the Scotch of Mac- 
laren, and the Lancashire of Mrs. Bur- 
nett with our feet on the fender; but 
the racing slang of Chicago, as ‘‘ Check- 
ers’’ himself would say, ‘‘ knocks us 
silly.’ But in spite of this drawback, 
and the further demerit that he is not the 
immortal Mr. Jack Hamlin, ‘‘ Checkers’’ 
is a not unattractive personality ; and 
the record of his adventures, though no- 
where touching a very high literary 
level, is quite readable. 


A LOVER IN 
ford Smith. 
75 cts. 


HOMESPUN. By F. Clif- 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus. 


Two things go to the manufacture of 
the successful short story—a strong 
motif and an adequate grasp and treat- 
ment of the same by the story-teller. 
The tales in the volume under consider- 
ation, which are located chiefly in Can- 
ada, have the first of these requisites, 
in some cases to a very marked degree ; 
no artist need desire a better subject 
than is found in ‘‘ The Faith that Re- 
moves Mountains’’ or ‘‘Le Loup- 
Garou.’’ The last named is perhaps 
the best story in the volume, though 
the conclusion is paltry ; but the other 
subject is mishandled to a very exas- 
perating degree. There is, however, a 
note of youthfulness in the dedication 
that inspires one with hope that the 
author may do better next time. 
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A CYCLE OF CATHAY. By M. A. P. Martin, 
D.D., LL.D. New York, Chicago, Toronto: 
Fleming H. Revel! Company. $2.00. 


Anything new about China seems par- 
ticularly acceptable just at this time, 
and Dr. Martin’s work comes informed 
with unusual authority, on account of 
his superior knowledge of the country 
and the people. As the president of 
the Imperial Tungwen College, Peking, 
he has enjoyed opportunities of observa- 
tion such as are possible only to one in 
high official position in China ; and he 
has written the result of this intimate 
acquaintance in a most agreeable man- 
ner. Odd, out-of-the-way things and 
incidents revealing the inner life of the 
natives, to which foreigners rarely have 
access, make up the unique charm of 
the book, and comprise, in fact, the 
larger part of it; but great national 
events, like the Taiping Rebellion and 
the ‘‘ Arrow’’ War, are also fully and 
interestingly treated. The author re- 
lates, indeed, several personal experi- 
ences of his own in connection with the 
rebellion that do more to realise the 
situation than any amount of mere de- 
scription. ‘‘ My attempt,’’ says Dr. 
Martin, ‘‘ to reach the rebel headquar- 


ters was certainly foolhardy, and well it 
was that it failed. There are few men 
who have not reason, if they but knew 
it, to thank God for failure as well as 
for success.’’ As has been said, how- 
ever, the bulk of the work is the narra- 
tion of those things in which the author 
was most closely concerned, especially 
such matters as related to missions in 
China, and affairs touching the college. 
Yet there is nothing sectarian or dry, 
and the simplicity and freedom with 
which the author rambles from one 
theme to another, unconsciously reveal- 
ing much shrewdness of observation 
and a large fund of kindly humour, ren- 
der the work eminently readable. It 
should be added that the book is artis- 
tically bound, having the cycle of Cathay 
on_the cover in brilliant colours ; that 
the paper and print are fine, and that 
there are many handsome illustrations, 
which enhance the attractiveness of the 
volume. 


FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN FRON.- 
TIER. By H. D. Traill. Chicago: Way & 
Williams. $1.50. 

It is rather surprising that the articles 
comprising this book originally ap- 
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peared in a newspaper, for the work ap- 
parently lacks every element of journal- 
istic requirement. It is almost always 
in the abstract and never in the con- 
crete, and it sees everything vaguely, 
from a far-off point of view. And this 
seems to be mainly the cause of the 
feeling of dissatisfaction that the book 
creates. The readers of works of travel 
usually want facts—as freshly and as en- 
tertainingly presented as possible, but 
still facts, clear, distinct, and precise— 
not hazy generalities. There are facts 
enough in this work, and some of them 
will be comparatively new to American 
readers, as in the author's description 
of that ‘‘ Wonderful Ditch,’’ the Suez 
Canal; but when, on the heels of some 
interesting information, he says some- 
thing about ‘* Charon pulling a boat-load 
of strengthless shades,’’ fact and fancy 
become somewhat mixed, and the whole 
work assumes an aspect of unreality. 
The last pait of the book, especially 
that which describes ‘‘A Khedivial 
Progress,’’ is more direct and forcible 
than perhaps any other, and the por- 
trayal of the vast, silent multitude 
through which the Khedive rides is a 
vivid bit of descriptive writing that 
takes hold on the imagination. It should 
be said that there is much grace in 
the style of the work, and a good deal 
of freshness throughout. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE CAUCASUS. 
By Douglas W. Freshfield, with illustrations 
by Victorio Sella. London and New York: 
Edward Arnold. Two volumes. Price, $20.00. 


There has been a number of interest- 
ing and valuable volumes. written by ex- 
plorers and travellers who have visited 
the great range of mountains known as 
the Caucasus, but the present stupen- 
dous work overtops them all. We can 
easily believe that, in spite of its high 
price, there has been quite a run on the 
book, and the edition sent to America 
has proved all too inadequate for the 
demand which set in for it as soon as it 
was published. But to speak of it as 
being high priced is to use a relative 
term, for it needs but a glance at the 
work to satisfy the most dilettante with 
its appetising narrative and great pro- 
fusion of illustrations. The illustrations 
are the main feature of the work. We 
understand that Mr. Freshfield, who 
was lately president of the Alpine Club 
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and formeily honorary secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society, felt so dis- 
satisfied with the reproductiom of pic- 
tures usually published in such books 
that he spared no expense or labour in 
oider to achieve the best possible execu- 
tion in the reproduction and printing of 
his photographs. The result is one of 
the most beautiful and perfectly aston- 
ishing set of illustrations which has ever 
been presented to the public in a work 
of this character. Beside the illustra- 
tions in the text and the maps there are 
seventy six full-page illustrations done 
in photogravure. The book is hand- 
somely bound and printed on fine paper 
with deckel edges. There is also a large- 
paper edition published in England ; but 
the demand there has been so great that 
it has been impossible as yet to secure 
any copies for America. Mr. Freshfield 
has produced a work which will un- 
doubtedly be classic in its field, and Mr. 
Arnold, the publisher, deseives his due 
meed for the triumph of book-making 
which he has attained, 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. By 
Laurence Hutton. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.00. 


An article printed inthe July //arper’s 
has now been enlarged and published as 
the present volume. Mr. Hutton tells 
us that he finds Venice particularly poor 
in guide-books, and especially in guide- 
books which give the traveller the liter- 
ary landmarks of the place. He says: 

** They give us no hint as to where Sir Walter 
Scott. lodged or where Rogers breakfasted, or 
what was done here by the many English-speak- 
ing men of letters who have made Venice known 


to us, and properly understood. Upon these 
chiefly it is my purpose to dwell.” 


After this it is a little disappointing 
to find out that Mr. Hutton himself can- 
not tell us where Sir Walter lodged. 
To say truly there is a good deal of nega- 
tive information in this book, which tells 
us, like the artist’s substitution for 
‘Goethe wohnte hier’’ (a story here 
quoted), ‘‘ Goethe weren’t here.”” But 
that is only because Mr. Hutton is vera- 
cious, and will have a scientific guide- 
book. When he cannot tell us where 
authors lodged in Venice, he at least 
tells us what they said about Venice, 
and enlivens dreary guide-book litera- 
ture with pleasant pieces of humour. 
What he tells us of a little private chapel 
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in the Rezzonico Palace, restored by 
Browning and dedicated to the memory 
of Mrs. Browning, is very provoking to 
the curiosity. 


**It is plainly visible from the larger and the 
smaller canal; but it was not intended for the 
world to see, and what is its nature, and what its 
contents, I have no right yet, and no wish here, 
to disclose.”’ 


If any one has a literary shrine to visit 
in Venice, we recommend him to Mr. 
Hutton’s trustworthy little volume. 


FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. By Carolyus Ager. 
San Francisco: William Doxey. $1.50. 


In turning the leaves of this little vol- 
ume, tastefully bound in green and sil- 
ver, one feels as though he were reading 
impromptu lines written by one friend 
to another, without thought of outsiders 
or fear of the critics. There is some- 
thing disarming in the very look of the 
work aside from the introductory verses : 


‘* This little book may perhaps be dear 
To some who tenderly recall 
The Stanford grapes and the Mayfield beer, 
And the girls of Roble Hall.’ 


Thus making no claim beyond the ap- 
peal to the student’s love for his college, 
the work is just what it purports to be, 
a collection of rhymes from the publica- 
tions of Stanford University. Most of 
the verses are therefore such as the aver- 
age schoolboy writes : 


“* We'll go down the road to the little Vendome, 
When the stars are shining bright, 
And we'll fill up our glasses and never go home 
Through all the livelong night ; 
We'll drink, drink, drink, with laughter free, 
A toast to our University.’’ 


But there are touches here and there of 
a finer literary and lyrical quality, as in 
the poem beginning : 


** T opened my window at sunset, 
And close to the sill I stood. 
In the shadowy grass each poppy 
Had put on a pointed hood, 
And over me far I saw the star 
That comes with the sleep of things ; 
The last bird dreamed in her hidden nest, 
Yet I heard the sound of wings.” 


Among the more notable verses are 
those to Leland Stanford, ending : 


** More than a granite tomb the monument 
That ever stands to thee, 
The gratitude of our great continent 
Thine immortality.” 


BOOKMAN BREVITIES. 


Thiee books of travel and research 
come to us fiom the press of Mr. Ed- 
ward Arnold, of London and New York. 
Persia Revisited (1895) is so 1ecent as to 
include two chapters on the assassina- 
tion of the Shah, Nasr-ed-Din, and on 
the present situation in Persia. The 
author, General Sir Thomas E. Gordon, 
sets down cleaily and succinctly the re- 
sults of his observations and experience, 
gathered from two journeys which he 
made to Tehran, the last in 1895. 
Most of the illustrations are from native 
photographs. (Price, $3.00.) Through 
the Sub-Arctic Forest, by Warbuiton Pike 
(price, $4.00), will appeal more to the 
spoitsman and man of the woods. It is 
a rough but graphic and quietly inter- 
esting description of a canoe journey 
thiough the little-known tracts of coun- 
try adjacent to the northern waterways 
of the Dominion of Canada. It con- 
tains a number of illustiations and maps. 
In Thé Cruise of the Antarctic, by H. J. 
Bull, we have the narrative of a voyage 
to the southern polar regions in 1894-95, 
which is readable and not seldom enter- 
taining. It is also illustrated. (Price, 
$1.50.) Messis. John D. Wattles and 
Company, of Philadelphia, have made a 
book out of the very interesting and 
valuable'series of articles on Recent Re- 
search in Bible Lands, which weie con- 
tributed by leading specialists to the 
pages of the Sunday-School Times. The 
work is intended to fill a serious gap in 
the literatuie of the subject, and both in 
the matter of illustration and text the 
editor, Mr. H. V. Hilprecht, has spared 
no pains in conjunction with the pub- 
lishers to make it complete and thor- 
ough in its 1esouices for the student and 
the layman alike. For example, “* Re- 
search in Egypt’’ is from the pen of the 
eminent Egyptologist, Piofessor A. H. 
Sayce ; ‘‘ Explorations in Babylonia” is 
the fruit of the editor’s long and careful 
observation and research; and ‘‘ New 
Light on the Book of the Acts’’ comes 
from no less a biblical scholar than 
Piofessor W. M. Ramsay, whose 1e- 
cent book on Paul the Traveller vouch- 
es for his authority in this particular 
field. 

We welcome a popular edition of the 
sea yarns of Herman Melville, now issu- 
ing from the press of the American Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation. Already 7yfee and 
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Omoo, asequel to 7ypee, have made their 
appearance (price, in cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 
50 cents; illustrated), and his other 
stories, comprising AZody Dick and The 
White Jacket, will be out when this is be- 
fore our readers. No more famous ro- 
mancer of the southern seas ever spun a 
yarn ; not even Louis Becke has done 
anything better than Zyfce and Omoo. 
Herman Melville led a wandeting, no- 
madic life; now before the mast, now 
among savages, and again in the mazes 
of the forest, until he was captured by 
the daughter of a chief justice in Boston, 
and became domesticated. Here, how- 
ever, the habits of a lifetime asseited 
themselves, and had to find vent in some 
form of action. It was then he began 
to put those marvellous adventures of 
his into print, and the world is the rich- 
er for his stories, classic in their field. 
Books appear with such rapidity that 
the best of romancers are apt to be for- 
gotten, ‘‘ charm they never so wisely ;”’ 
but Herman Melville deserves a better 
fate, and the reader of his tales will 
thank us for calling their attention to 
*“Melville redivivus.’’ The same firm 
have issued a number of books for light 
summer reading, some of them reprints 
of stories, all good in their way—name- 
ly, Zhe Duchess of Powsyland, by Grant 
Allen ; A Debt of Honour, by Mabel Col- 
lins ; Sunset Pass, by Captain Charles 
King ; As the Wind Blows, by Eleanor 
Merion; and LZunice Quince, by Dave 
Conyngham. 

Several interesting additions have 
been made to the various excellent series 
which the Macmillan Company have in 
hand. Captain Marryat’s A/r. Midship- 
man Easy makes the fourth volume of 
that famous story-teller included in their 
Illustiated Standard Novels. It would 
seem as if there was an increased inter- 
est in Marryat lately ; certainly he does 
not suffer for lack of enterprise on the 
part of the publishers. J/r. Midshipman 
Easy, as’ Mr. Hannay tells us in his 
amiable introduction, is the most gay 
of Marryat's stories. For pure fun and 
mei1iment it would be hard to match it. 
Certain of his stories are already on the 
way to oblivion; but M/r. Midshipman 
Easy has always been a favourite, and 
will be read for a long time to come be- 
cause of its fun, its characters, whom 
we do not readily forget, and its excel- 
lent scenes of war and adventure. 
(Price, $1.50.) Two more volumes of 
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Balzac make their appearance in the 
Dent edition which the Macmillan com- 
pany are issuing here ; thetitles are 7he 
Rise and Fall of César Birotteau and Moda- 
este Mignon. Mr. George Saintsbury 
sustains his reputation as a sane and 
sapient editor of the series, and his un- 
failing good sense and geniality do 
much to give the reader an impetus, if 
he need one, toward the book in hand. 
(Price, $1.50 per volume.) In the very 
dainty and beautiful authorised edition 
of Alphonse Daudet’s works being is- 
sued by this firm, the delightful ZAirty 
Years of Paris and the Recollections of a 
Literary Man have just been issued. 
Lovers of Daudet will do well to invest 
in these books. They ate prettily got- 
ten up, and the numerous illustrations 
by French artists add to their artistic 
beauty. (Price, $1.00 per volume.) The 
perennial charm of Chaucer for men of 
letters is being constantly evinced in the 
number of books appearing under his 
name. Zhe Riches of Chaucer (price, 
$2.00), by Charles Cowden Clarke, has 
just been reissued ina fourth edition by 
the Macmillan Company. This is espe- , 
cially a capital volume to put into the 
hands of young readers, to whom it is 
chiefly addressed. To quote the title- 
page in this book, “‘ his impurities have 
been expunged, his spelling mode nised, 
his rhythm accentuated, and his obso- 
lete terms explained.’’ Notes are add- 
ed, anew memoir of the poet is given, 
and a finely engraved poitrait of Chau- 
cer setves as a frontispiece. 

The little library of Stories by English 
Authors being published by the Messrs. 
Scribner has received a further con- 
tribution of two volumes, one a selec- 
tion of stories about ‘‘ the sea,’’ in which 
we are surprised not to find ‘‘ O”’ 1repre- 
sented ; and the other labelled ‘‘ Ger- 
many, etc.,’’ in which we are delighted 
to find Miss Beatrice Hatiaden’s ‘* The 
Bird on its Journey.’’ (Price, 75 cents 
per volume.) At the present time, 
when the varied phenomena of elec- 
tricity are absorbing so much inquiry and 
investigation, such a popular exposition 
as Professor Trowbridge has given in his 
lectures, published under the title What 
is Electricity? must be regarded as of 
great educational value. The book is 
issued in the Messrs. Appleton’s Inter- 
national Science Series, which is pri- 
marily addressed to the needs of the 
general reader. The present work in 
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every way sustains the high reputation 
which the volumes of this series have 
gained, in the main, for thoroughness of 
execution, original research, based on 
scientific methods and popular presenta- 
tion in their treatment of the special 
subjects under investigation. (Price, 
$1.50.) A very good translation of 
Maurus Jokai’s strange and mystic work 
of fiction, Black Diamonds, by Frances 
A. Gerard, is the latest volume to be 
published in the Messrs. Harper’s Odd 
Number Series. (Price, $1.50.) 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany add a new volume of biography to 
their series of American Statesmen, the 
subject being William Henry Seward 
(1801-72), by Thornton Kirkland Lo- 
throp. The series is admirably edited by 
Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., and the present 
volume forms an able essay on the life 
of the famous statesman and a worthy 
contribution to this library of biogra- 
phy. (Price, $1.25.) 

Messrs. Little, Brown and Company 
have brought their excellent subscrip- 
tion edition of Charles Lever's novels to 
a close with the following works: Sir 
Brook Fosbrooke ; Paul Goslett’s Confes- 
sions in Love, Law, and Physic; The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly ; That Boy 
of Norcott’s ; A Rent in the Cloud, and 
Lord Kilgobbin: A Tale of Ireland in Our 
own Time. It has been a creditable 
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undertaking, and one that will strength- 
en the reputation which this reliable 
Boston house has long held for produc- 
ing the wo1ks of standard authors in a 
substantial and handsome form fit to 
grace any library, public or private. 
(Price, $2.50 per volume.) The beauti- 
ful edition of Captain Marryat’'s novels 
which the same firm is publishing has 
been further augmented by the issue of 
The King’s Own and The Pirate in two 
volumes. (Price, $3.50 per volume.) 
The King’s Own was Heniy Kingsley’s 
favourite—“ his noblest novel,’’ he called 
it. A pathetic interest is attached to it 
from the fact that the he1o was partially 
drawn from Marryat’s second, and fa- 
vourite son, William, who died at the 
age of seven ; and the description of his 
appearance in the second chapter is be- 
lieved to be very exact. The foregoing 
collocation of the names of the two chief 
naval and military novelists of England 
calls to mind what George Saintsbury 
has said of them. “If affection and 
frequent reading count for anything,”’ 
he says, “‘it is not certain that some 
technically much greater names might 
not shine with less lustre than those of 
Marryat and Lever.’’ And especially of 
Marryat, he avers that *‘ the spirit and 
humour of the best of his books through- 
out, and the best parts of the others, 
are unmistakable and unsurpassed.”’ 


MART. 


For BookrEADERS, BOOKBUYERS, AND BOOKSELLERS, 


EASTERN LETTER. 


New York, September 1, 1896. 


Business for the past month has, on the whole, 
been light, but normal, August being considered 
the dullest month in the year in the book trade. 
Quite a number of the early buyers for the autumn 
season have been in the city, especially from the 
Southern States ; their purchases compare favour- 
ably with those of previous years. 

The leading features so far offered are the va- 
rious lines of sixteenmos and twelvemos. These 
are unusually attractive in binding and general 
finish, and are marvels of cheapness. There is 
also a large assortment of juvenile board and 
colour books, and the customary stocks of cheap 
sets, booklets, and calendars. The more substan- 
tial and expensive works are not yet ready, but 
will be shown shortly. 

During the latter part of the month the sales of 
text-books began, although the season is unusually 


late. The early orders are mostly confined to 
books of a primary character, the demand for 
higher grades not being received until the opening 
of the colleges in the latter part of September. 

The call for books and pamphlets on the silver 
question continues unabated, and in this connec- 
tion may be mentioned the preparation and distri- 
bution to the trade of the bulletins of The Baker 
and Taylor Company and Messrs. A. C. McClurg 
and Company, containing the titles of a large num- 
ber of publications on both sides of the issue. The 
most popular works relating to the money ques- 
tion continue to be Coin’s Financial School, by W. 
H. Harvey; Money and Banking, by Horace 
White ; and /nternational Bimetallism, by Francis 
A. Walker. 

Fiction, of course, sustains its importance in 
the sales of the month. There has been an in- 
creased demand for Zom Grogan and A Singular 
Life, while The Damnation of Theron Ware is 
steadily called for. The stories of Marie Corelli, 
especially BSaradéas, are still among the leaders, 
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The principal publications of the month include 
March Hares, by Harold Frederic; Black Dia- 
monds, a translation from Maurus Jokai, and 
Without Sin, by M. J. Pritchard, the last men- 
tioned being especially in demand. 

A number of new cloth-bound juveniles have 
already made their appearance, including such 
authors as Hezekiah Butterworth, W. O. Stoddard, 
and Thomas W. Knox, and cheaper editions have 
also been made of the last author's ever-popular 
The Boys of '76 and Building the Nation. 

By September 1st the summer trade in paper- 
bouad books is practically over. This year’s busi- 
ness in this commodity has been unusually light, 
partly on account of the lack of good titles and 
because of the numerous sixteenmo cloth books 
at prices very little in advance of paper ones. 

The announcements of early autumn publica- 
tions are now being made, and are exceedingly 
attractive and inviting. Reports of dull trade 
still contine, and for the present buyers are using 
considerable caution and limiting their orders. 
The attractive lists of the publishers and the efforts 
they are making to push them should, however, 
insure a good business when trade becomes more 
settled after the election. The popular books of 
the month, as indicated by their sales, are as 
follows : 

Coin’s Financial School. 
Paper, 25 cts. 

The Damnation of Theron Ware. 


By W. H. Harvey. 
By Harold 


Frederic. $1.50. 

A Singular Life. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
1.25. 

Tom Grogan. By F Hopkinson Smith. $1.50. 
Money and Banking. By Horace White. 
$1.50. 


; The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 
1.50. 
The Truth-Tellers. By John Strange Winter. 
Paper, 50 cts. 
International 
Walker. $1.25. 
Black Diamonds. By Maurus Jokai. 
Madelon. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
Without Sin. By M. J. Pritchard. 
Checkers. By H. M. Blossoms, Jr. 5. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By Ian Mac- 


Bimetallism. By Francis A. 


$1.50. 
$1.25. 


laren. $1.25. 

A House Boat on the Styx. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. $1.25. ‘ 

A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. $1.50. 


WESTERN LETTER. 
Cuicaco, September 1, 1896. 


Business is still quiet, and the near approach of 
the opening of the autuma season is not, as is 
usually the case, heralded with signs of increasing 
activity. A lack of confidence and a feeling of 
apprehension are painfully apparent among busi- 
ness men everywhere, and until it is demonstrat- 
ed beyond doubt which way the election will turn, 
it seems useless to hope for a better state of 
things. Judging from the present outlook it ap- 
pears practically certain that trade will be slow 
until: the political atmosphere clears somewhat. 
It is more than likely that we shall have a good 
holiday trade. 

In one way the bookseller is deriving not a 
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little benefit from these times, and that is in the 
sale of literature dealing with the disputed ques- 
tions which are disturbing men’s minds to-day. 
Probably never before in the history of the country 
has such a heavy demand been encountered for 
political books. The call for works on the money 
question alone is simply enormous, and both pub- 
lishers and booksellers find it well-nigh impossi- 
ble to keep up with it, an ordinary edition of a 
standard book being exhausted almost as soon as 
it is off the presses. 

The last two or three years have given us 
several different editions of the Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, all of which were successful in their 
sales, so popular has the work become. There 
appears to be room for others, however, for two 
or three more are promised for the autumn, and 
we have just received what appears to be the ne 
plus ultra of editions, so far as text is concern- 
ed, in the work just issued in two volumes by the 
Joseph Knight Co. It will assuredly find a ready 
sale. 

Publishers are not now issuing much, and 
August was marked by a dearth of good new 
books, scarcely anything appearing that is likely 
to take a leading place among the popular books 
of the day. March Hares, by Harold Frederic, is 
about the only work that is meeting with a de- 
mand worth speaking of, and even that is start- 
ing off so slowly that it is evident the sale will fall 
a long way short of that which is being accorded 
to his popular Damnation of Theron Ware. 

The season's announcements are unusually rich 
in important novels. Nearly every one of the 
fashionable writers have one or more on the lists, 
and with new books by Ian Maclaren, J. M. Bar- 
rie, S. R. Crockett, Conan Doyle, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, George Du Maurier, Rudyard Kipling, 
Stephen Crane, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, and many 
others too numerous to mention, the trade will 
have no reason to complain of lack of material to 
do business with. 

Although so many of the best selling books of 
the day are written by foreign authors, and most 
of the phenomenal successes of the past year 
have come to us from abroad, it is gratifying to 
learn from recent statistics that the consumption 
of the home product so to speak is increasing all 
the time, and the leading American authors speak 
to a larger audience with each successive book. 
A striking point of difference between the sales 
and quality of a fashionable foreign author’s 
books, and those of a similarly favoured native, is 
apparent ; while the former usually achieves favour 
immediately, owing to the success, oftentimes 
unexpected, of previous works, and then gradual- 
ly, as other works appear, recedes into mediocri- 
ty, the latter usually meets with but moderate 
success at first, and improves his position as time 
goes on. In other words, the one seems to start 
at the bottom of the ladder of success and climbs 
up, while the other starts at the top and climbs 
down. 

The new edition of Gibson’s Sharp Eyes and 
F.S. Mathews’ Familiar Trees and theis Leaves 
are welcome additions to the class of literature 
they represent. The demand is growing all the 
time for books of this kind. 

Apart from the call for financial literature, the 
month was almost without a feature, the popular 
novels, such as A Singular Lifr, An Army Wife, 
The Seats of the Mighty, Tom Grogan, Summer 
in Arcady, etc., sold fairly well, while a more than 
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average call was made for the successful books in 
other lines, such as Menticulture, Holmes’ Lifeand 
Letters, The Mind of the Master, and The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena. 

The following books sold best during the 
month : 


A Singular Life. 
$1.25. 

A House Boat on the Styx. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. $1.25. 

An Army Wife. By Captain King. $1.25. 

Money and Banking. By Horace White. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 50 cts. 

A Lady of Quatity. 
$1.50. 

Menticulture ; or, the A B C of True Living. 
By Horace Fletcher. $1.00. 

International Bimetallism. By 
Walker. $1.25. 

Tom Grogan. By F. Hopkinson Smith. $1.50. 

Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 
$1.50. 

The Damnation of Theron Ware. 
Frederic. $1.50 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
son Jay Hudson. $1.50. 

Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
$1.25. 


A Summer in Arcady. 
$1.25. 

The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen 
Crane. $1 oo. 

The Under Side of Things. 
$1.25. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


By Mrs. F. H. Burnett. 


Francis A. 


By Harold 
By Thom- 
By Ian Maclaren. 


By James Lane Allen. 


By Lilian Bell. 


ENGLISH LETTER. 
LonpDon, July 20 to Afigust 22, 1896. 


The period indicated above, always a quiet one, 
has this year proved no exception. It is scarcely 
to be expected that the public will devote itself to 
anything approaching serious reading, with un- 
broken sunshine to woo them out of doors. The 
6s. novels have proved the booksellers’ friend at 
this juncture, as they have been selling very well 
indeed. Trade with foreign countries and the 
colonies has been satisfactory. 

Miss Braddon has joined the ranks of the 6s. 
novelists and announces her new work, London 
Pride, for publication in this form in October. 
A colonial edition is also to be issued. The cheap 
edition of this popular author's Sons of Fire has 
been and still is in great favour. 

Bicycling literature is well to the fore, especial- 
ly works dealing with cycling for ladies. 

The various branches of natural history, such 
as butterfly and egg collecting, are being ardently 
studied, to judge from the demand for such books 
as Kearton’s Birds’ Eggs, Gordon’s Our Country's 
Birds and Our Country's Butterflies and Moths, 
and similar publications. With ‘‘all the world”’ 
holiday-making, the sale of Murray's, Baedeker’s, 
and Black’s Guides can easily be understood. 
There is also considerable enquiry for guides 
locally published. 

Among magazines, the reduction of Pa/l Mail 
Magisine to ts. net (the original price was Is. 6d } 
is noticeable. How this publication, as well as 
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Pearson's and the Strand Magazine, can be pro- 
duced at their respective prices is a wonder in- 
deed. Chambers’ Journal is as much appreciated 
as ever, all rivals notwithstanding. //arper's and 
the New Neview are also very pepular. 

Considerable interest is still shown in works 
dealing with South Africa, both its products and 
its history. A large number of copies of the 
Downfall of Prempeh have been sold. 

Short stories are again in favour to some extent. 
Several wellknown authors, including Marie 
Corelli and S. Baring Gould, bave contributed a 
volume of this nature. 

There has been quite a run on Williams’ A/ade 
in Germany, a book dealing with the serious side 
of the question. It is obviously a work which is 
of interest to almost everybody in the country. 

Technical works on nautical subjects, notice- 
ably the volumes of Griffin’s Nautical Handbooks, 
are meeting with a good sale. 

The 6s. novel still reigns supremie. Henry 
Seton Merriman appears to be the favourite writer 
of fiction at the moment of writing. 

The list appended gives a fair idea of the public 
taste of the moment. It shows variety and also 
continued appreciation of the leading works of 
fiction, which have already figured in this cate- 
gory. The order of the titles is of no signifi- 
cance. 


By H.S. Merriman. 6s. 
Without Sin. By H.S. Pritchard. 6s. 
Illumination. By H. Frederic. 6s. 

The Seats of the Mighty. By G. Parker. 6s. 

An Amazing Marriage. By G. Meredith. 6s. 

Acam Johnstone's Son. By F. M. Crawford. 
6s. 

Flotsam. By H.S. Merriman. 6s. 

Fellow Travellers. By the author of Mona 

Maclean. 6s. 

His Honor and a Lady. By S. J. Duncan. 6s, 
Her Point of View. By G. M. Robins. 6s. 
The Courtship of Morrice Buckler. By A. E. W. 

Mason. 6s. 

Kokoro. By L. Hearn. §s. 

The Ascent of Woman. By R. Devereux. 3s. 
6d net. 

Ww. Y¥.: 

W. Canton. 
In Scarlet and Grey. 

net. 

Rome. By E. Zola. 3s. 6d. 

The Reds of the Midi. By F. Gras. 4s. 6d. 

Made in Germany. By E.E. Williams. 3s 6d. 

Boer and Uitlander. By W. F. Regan. 3s. 
6d. 

March Hares. By G. Forth 

The Mind of the Master. 


The Sowers. 


Her Book and Various Verses. By 
3s 6d. net. 


By F. Henniker. 3s. 6d. 


3s 6d. net. 
By John Watson. 
6 


Ss. 
Li Lung Chang. By R. R. Douglas. 3s. 6d. 


The Scenery of Switzerland. 
bock. 6s, 

Know your Own Ship. By T. Walton. 

Ten Years ina Portsmouth Slum, By R. R. 
Dolling. 6s. 

Life of Peter Mackenzie. 
6d. 

Animals at Work and Play. 
6s. 

The Downfall of Prempeh. By R. B. Powell. 
tos 6d. 

The Creed of the Chrisiian. 
6d. 


By Sir J. Lub- 


By J. Dawson. 3s. 


By C. J. Cornish. 


By C. Gore. Is. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


New books in order of demand, as sold between 
August 1 and September 1, 1896. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the following 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading booksellers 
in the towns named, 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 


1. Coin’s Financial School. By Harvey. 25 cts. 
(Coin Publishing Co.) 
2. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 
. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimbali.) 
. March Hares. By Frederic. $1.25. (Apple- 
ton.) 
. A Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps-Ward. 
$1.25. (Houghton.) 
6. House Boat en the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 
1. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 
2. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 
3. Damnation of Theron Ware. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 
4. Summer in Arcady. By Allen. $1.25. (Mac- 
millan.) 
5. A Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps-Ward. $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 
6. March Hares. By Frederic. $1.25. 
ton.) 


un > w 


By Frederic. 


(Apple- 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


1. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. (Ap- 
pleton ) 


2. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 

3. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2:00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 

4. March Hares. By Frederic. 1.25. (Apple- 
ton.) 

5. Denounced. By Burton. socts. (Appleton.) 

6. Joan of Arc. By Twain. $2.50. (Harper.) 


ATLANTA, ‘GA. 


1. Venetian June. By Fuller. $1.00. (Put- 
nam.) 

2. From Whose Bourne. By Barr. 75 cts. 
(Stokes.) 


3. "Twixt Cupid and Croesus. By Didier. $1.50. 
(American News Co.) 

4. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 

' $1 50. (Stone & Kimball.) 

5. Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason. By 
Post. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. (Put- 
nam.) 

6. Heather from the Brae. By Lyall. 75 cts. 
(Revell.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


1. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 
2. Seats of the Mighty. 
(Appleton.) 
3. A Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps-Ward. $1 25. 
(Houghton.) 
. Hon. Peter Stirling. 


By Parker. $1.50. 


By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
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. A Singular Life. 


. Unclassed. 


. Yankees of the East. 


. Menticulture. 


. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1 


. Money and Banking. 


. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 


$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. Madelon. By Wilkins. $1.25. (Harper.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


By Mrs. 
$1.25. (Houghton.) 


Phelps-Ward. 


. Wise Woman. By Burham. $1.25. (Hough- 


ton.) 


. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (H. S. 


Stone & Co.) 


. A Venetian June. By Fuller. $1.00. (Put- 


nam 


) 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. (Ap- 


pleton.) 
By Gissing. Paper, 50 cts. 
(Fenno & Co.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


By Curtis. 2 vols., 
$4.00. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Fred- 


eric. $1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. Under Side of Things. By Bell. $1.25. (Har- 


per.) 


. The Babe, B. A. By Benson. $1.00. (Put- 


nam.) 


. An Outcast of the Islands. By Conrad. Paper, 


so cts. (Appleton.) 
Without Sin. By Pritchard. $1.25. (Stone.) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. A Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps-Ward. 


$1.25. (Houghton.) 


. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 


. An Army Wife. By Captain King. $1.25. 


(Neely.) 
By Fletcher: $1.00. (Mc- 
Clurg.) 


. A Lady of Quality. By Burnett. $1.50. 


(Scribner. ) 


. Money and Banking. By White. 50 cts. 


and $1.50. (Ginn.) 


CINCINNATI, O. 


. AVenetian June. By Fuller. $1.00. (Putnam.) 
. The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Fred- 


eric. $1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. Etidorhpa. By Lloyd. $2.00. (Clarke.) 
. Summer in Arcady. By Allen. $1.25. (Mac- 


millan.) 


. A Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps-Ward. $1.25, 


(Houghton ) 


. Cinderella. By Davis. $1.00. Scribner. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


. A Venetian June. By Fuller. $1.00. (Put- 


nam.) 


. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 
oO. 


ww 


(Appleton.) 


. Facts about Money. By Laughlin. 50 cts. 


(Weeks.) 
By White. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, socts. (Ginn & Co.) 


6. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 


$1.so. (Stone & Kimball.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. A Venetian June. By Fuller. $1.00. (Put- 
nam.) @ 

. Crimson Sign. By Keightley. $1.50. (Har- 
per.) 

. The Cavaliers, By Keightley. $1.50. (Har- 
per.) 

. A Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps-Ward. $1.25. 
(Houghton. ) 

. Silk of the Kine. By McManus. $1.00. (Har- 
per.) 

. Tom Grogan. By Smith. $1.50. (Hough- 
ton.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. Damnation of Theron Ware. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 

. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. (Ap- 
pleton.) 

. Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 75 cts. (Scribner.) 
. Madelon. By Wilkins. $1.25. (Harper.) 

. Rome. By Zola. $2.00. (Macmillan.) 

. TomGrogan. By Smith. $1.50. (Houghton.) 


By Frederic. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. Adam Johnstone’sSon. By Crawford. $1.50. 
(Macmillan. ) 
- Tom Grogan. 
ton.) 

. Under Side of Things. By Bell. $1.25. 
(Harper. ) 

. Bonnie Brier Bush. By Maclaren. 25 cts. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. The Babe. By Benson. $1.00. (Putnam.) 
. Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 75 cts. (Scribner.) 


By Smith. $1.50. (Hough- 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 


. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) ‘ 
. Cameos. By Corelli. $1.00. (Hutchinson.) 
. The Mind of the Master. By Maclaren. $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

. A. J. Gordon. By Gordon. $1.50. (Revell.) 
. The King’s Revenge. By Bray. $1.25. 
(Clark. 

. The Christ of To-day. By Gordon. $1.50. 
(Houghton ) 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

. Tom Grogan. By Smith. $1.50. (Hough- 
ton.) 

- An Adventurer of the North. By Parker. 
$1.25. (Stone & Kimball.) 

. Coin Catechism. By Upton. 25 cts. (Werner.) 
. Titus. By Kingsley. 5 cts. (Cook.) 

. March Hares. By Frederic. $1.25. (Apple- 
ton.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1. Cavaliers. By Keightley. $1.50. (Ilarper.) 


. Crimson Sign. By Keightiey. $1.50. (Har- 
per.) 

. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 

. Mrs. Gerald. By Pool. $1.50. (Harper.) 

. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1 50. (Holt.) 
. Joan of Arc. By Twain. $2.50. (Harper.) 


) 
. Seats of the Mighty. 


. An Adventurer of the North. 


. Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 


. Damnation of Theron Ware. 


. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. 


. Black Diamonds. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone ) 
. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. White Aprons. By Goodwin. $1.25. (Lit- 


tle, Brown & Co.) 


. A Venetian June. By Fuller. $1.00. (Put- 


nam. 
By Parker. $1 50. 
(Appleton.) 


. Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 75 cts. (Scribner.) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic 


$1.50, (Stone & Kimball.) 


. Reds of the Midi. By Gras. $1.50. (Apple- 


ton.) 


. Hon. Peter Sterling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 


(Appleton.) 


. Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 75 cts. (Scrib- 


ner.) 


. Under Side of Things. By Bell. $1.25. (Har- 


per.) 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. (Ap- 


pleton.) 


. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 


$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. Holmes'’s Life and Letters. By Morse. $4 00. 


(Houghton.) 
By Parker. 
$1.25. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. Madelon. By Wilkins. $1.25. (Harper.) 
. Tom Grogan. By Smith. $1.50. (Hough- 


ton.) 
SALT LAKE -CITY, UTAH. 
75 cts. (Scrib- 


ner ) 


. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt.) 
3. A Singular Life. By Mrs. Phelps-Ward. $1.25. 


(Houghton. ) 


. Tom Grogan. By Smith. $1.50. (Hough- 


ton ) 


. Books on Mining. 
. Books on Finance. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. Money and Banking. By White. 


(Ginn.) 
3attle of the Standards. By Teller. 
(Schulte. ) 


. Money and Prices. By Schoenhoff. 


(Putnam.) 
By Frederic. 
$1 50. (Stone & Kimball.) 


. Summer in Arcady. By Allen. $1.25. (Mac- 


millan.) 
Reds of the Midi. By Gras. $150. (Apple- 
ton.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Stone & 
Co.) 
By Jokai. $1.50. (Har- 
per.) 


. Adam Johnstone’sSon. By Crawford. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


4. The Babe, B.A. By Benson. $1.00, (Put- 


nam.) 
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5. March Hares. By Frederic. $1.25. (Apple- 


ton.) 
6. Master Craftsman. By Besant. $1.50. 
(Stokes. ) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


1. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 
$1.50. (Stone & Kimball.) 

2. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1 50. 
(Appleton.) 

3. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (H. S. 
Stone & Co ) 

4. Venetian June. By Fuller. $1.00. (Put- 
nam.) 

5. Summer in Arcady. By Allen. $1.25. (Mac- 
millan.) 

6. Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By Snaith. $1.00. 
(Appleton ) 


TOLEDO, O. 


. Venetian June. By Fuller. $1.00. (Putnam.) 

. Money and Banking. By White. $1.50. 
(Ginn.) 

- Danghter of a Stoic. By Pratt. $1.25. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

. Joan of Arc. By Twain. $2.50. (Harper.) 

. Damnation of Theron Ware. By Frederic. 
$1.50 (Stone & Kimball.) 
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TORONTO, CANADA. 
1. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75 cts: (Copp-Clark Co.) 
2. Dr. Nikola. By Boothby. Cloth, $1.00 ; pa- 
per, so cts. (Copp Clark Co.) 
3. The Mighty Atom. By Marie Corelli. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 75 cts. (Lippincott.) 
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4. The King’s Revenge. By Bray. Cloth, 
1.00; paper, 50 cts. (Copp Clark Co.) 

5. Heart of the World. By Haggard. Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 75 cts. (Longmamns.) 

6. The Sorrows of Satan. By Marie Corelli. 
Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 75 cts. (Lippincott. ) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


1. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. 75 cts. and 
$1.50. (Copp-Clark Co.*) 

Mind of the Master. By Maclaren, $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Dr. Nikola. By Boothby. 50 cts. and $1.00. 
(Copp-Clark Co.*) 

4. Admirable Lady Biddy Fane. By Barrett. 
75 cts. and $1.25. (Cassell’s Colonial Li- 
brary.) 

His Honour and a Lady. By Duncan. 60 cts. 

(Rose.*) 

6. Mistress Dorothy Marvin. By Snaith. 50 cts. 

and $1.00. (Appleton.) 
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WORCESTER, MASS. 


1. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. (Ap- 
pleton.) 

. Mrs. Gerald. By Pool. $1.50. (Uarper.) 

. White Aprons. By Goodwin. $1.25. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 

4. International Bimetallism. By Walker. $1.25. 
(Holt. ) 

5. House Boat on the Styx. By Bangs. $1. 
(Harper.) 

6. A Lady of Quality. By Burnett. $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 


wn 
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* Canadian copyright editions. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY. 

Bouner, W. B.—The Time is Coming. 12mo, 
Pp. iti-282, $1.00............44. Dillingham 
Brooke, §.—The Old Treatment and Modern 
Rae, > Sain OF.00 ios es oso see Dodd, M. 

Du Bose; W. P.—The Ecumenical Councils. 
» 8vo, pp. xi-350, $1.50.....Christian Lit. Co. 
ErurarM, Syrus.—Dissertation on the Gospel 
Commentary of S. Ephraem, the Syrian. 


ly OO: FFF, POs os os's crc inca Scribner 
GeursBer, H, A.—Legends of the Virgin and 
ae Oe | ee Dodd, M. 


KILPATRICK, Rev. T. B.—Christian Character : 
a Study in New Testament Morality. 24mo, 
pp. 117, paper, 25 cents ........... Scribner 

La Camp, O. A. pe.—A Spiritual Tour of the 
World in Search of the Line of Life’s Evo- 
lution. 12mo, pp. x-207, $1.25. 

Arena Pub. Co. 





McCrirz, C. G.—The Free Church of Scotland: 
her Ancestry, her Claims, and her Conflicts. 
24mo, pp. 117, paper, 25 cents......Scribner 

Ruskin, J.—Letters to the Clergy on the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Church. Edited by the Rev. 
T. A. Malleson. tr12mo, pp. xviii-—332, $1.50. 

Dodd, M. 

Talmud. New Edition of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud. English Translation. Original Text 
Edited, etc., by Michael L. Rodkinson. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev. Dr. 
Isaac M. Wise. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. xxxvi- 
187, $2.50 met.... New Amsterdam Book Co. 

Waite, A. E.—Devil-Worship in France; or, 
The Question of Lucifer. 12mo, pp. xii- 
325, $2.00........New Amsterdam Book Co. 


FICTION. 


ANSTEY, F.—The Statement of Stella Maberly. 
16mo, pp. viii-230, $1.25..,....... Appleton 























** AtieN.” — The Majesty of Man: a Novel. 
I2mo, pp. vi-346, $1.25.....-..... Dodd, M. 
Batzac, H. DE.—Modeste Mignon. Translated 


by Clara Bell. Edited by George Saints- 


bury. I2mo, pp. xii-293, $1.50.. Macmillan 


Bark, AMELIA E.—A Knight of the Nets. 
12mo, pp. vi-314, $1.25........... Dodd, M. 


BARRIE, J. M.—A Widow in Thrums. 12mo, 
RMD os tintin ehicc'esseh son oop inbene Doda, M. 


BLOUNDELLE-BurTon, J.— Denounced: a Ro- 


mance. I2mo, pp. vi-369, paper, 50 cents. 
Appleton 
Boccs, MARTHA Frye. — A Romance of the 


New Virginia. 12mo, pp. 369, $1.25. 


Arena Pub. Co. 

BocurGet, Paut.—A Living Lie. From the 
French, by J. de Villiers. 12mo, pp. x-3or1, 
ES Dic Me oo 5 + agk se oO dnua es Ch kumee Fenno 


Bourcet, Paut.—A Tragic Idyl. 12mo, pp. 
GO OG hs 009 6 tr nkeen sos ches Scribner 
Bray, CLaupE.—The King’s Revenge. 16mo, 
pp. vi-280, paper, 50 cents........ Appleton 
BroODHEAD, Eva A.—One of the Visconti. 16mo, 
Pp. iv-194, 75 Cents...........000- Scribner 


BrouGHTon, RHODA. — Not Wisely, but too 
Well. 12mo, pp. 374, paper, 25 cents, 
Rand, McN. 
CARLETON, W.—The Old Infant, and Similar 
Stories. 12mo, pp. iv-223, $1.25....Harper 
Cuopsko, A.—Fairy Tales of the Slav Peasants 
and Herdsmen. Translated by Emily J. 
Harding. 8vo, pp. xiv-353, $2.00. Dodd, M. 
CocHRAN, Mrs. M. A.—Posie; or, From Re- 
veille to Retreat: an Army Story. 16mo, 
PP. 194, $1.25....... .... Robert Clarke Co. 
CrockeTr, S. R., and Others—Tales of Our 
Coast. 12mo, pp. 203, $1.25...... Dodd, M. 
Evpy, D. C.—Saxenhurst: a Story of the Old 
World and the New. 12mo, pp. v-440, $.150. 
Amer. Baptist Pub. Soc. 


EpGewortuH, Maria.—Helen. 12mo, pp. xiv— 
490, $1.50............3......+..-Macmillan 
Firetp, EvGrne,—Second Book of Tales. 16mo, 
SNE OS ee Scribner 


FINDLATER, JANE H.—The Green Graves of 
Balgowrie. 1I2mo, pp. 341, $1.25.Dodd, M. 
Fisuer, G. P., Jr—Out of the Woods: a Ro- 
mance of Camp Life. 16mo, pp. ii-270, 


SEMIN 5 csensish's abtasig's UAAemmNt oretn nie ncakites McClurg 
FLETCHER, J. S.—At the Gate of the Fold. 
I2mo, pp. viii-284, $1.25......... Macmillan 
Freperic, HARoLpD.—March Hares, 16mo, pp. 
SE isa te endegeieress o* Appleton 


CBBon, C.—Margaret Carmichael ; or, A Prin- 
cess of Jutedom, 8vo, pp. 391, paper, 50 
| ORR Ar ar" New Amsterdam Book Co. 

Graypon, W. Murray.—In the Days of Wash- 
ington. 12mo, pp. 319, $1.25..Penn. Pub. Co. 

Guerres, H. A.—Legends of the Middle Ages. 
I2mo, pp. 340, $1.50....... Amer. Book Co, 

Hopkins, T.—Nell Haffenden. 12mo, pp. xii- 
SO, BE. 06 6s MER ish was 98s Koha Dodd, M. 

LiInDsEY, W.—Cinder-Path Tales. 16mo, é 
SOR, DEMO ii va bk cekacs Copeland & D. 

OcuiLtTREF, H.—Redburn. 12mo, pp. x-289, 


AE iN vices 005 0 oe vin cb bed cc ateaes D 
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-PorTER, J. — Kingclere. Edited by Byron 
Weber. 8vo, pp. 369, $6.75 ....--. Scribner 
PricHARD, M. J.— Without Sin: a Novel. 
I2mo, pp. iv-298, $1.25..-...+.-+6-++ Stone 
SANGSTER, MARGARET E.—With my Neighbors. 
16mo, pp. x-256, $1.25.....+..-4+--- Harper 
SHREwsBuRY, H. W.—Marred- in the Making. 
12M0, pp. 253, $I.00. ..s.sseeeeee- Bradley 
Soutuwick, A. P.—The Catherwood Mystery. 
I2mo, pp. 270, paper, 59 cents...... Ogilvie 
SournHwick, A. P —Quizzism and.its Key, 
I2mo, pp. 212, paper, 50 cents...... Ogilvie 
STAFFORD, J.—Old Country Idylls. 12mo, pp. 
vieongo, O2.96 65502. eSadsa sa... Dodd, M. 
Sturcis, J. R.—A Master of Fortune. Narrow 
16mo0, pp. 192, 75 CeMtS.......-ee--+- Stokes 


SyLvA, CARMEN. — Legends from River and 
Mountain. 8vo, pp. xii-328, $2.00.. Dodd, M. 


Tuompson. B.—A Court Intrigue. 1I2mo, pp. 
iv-286, paper, 50 cents......... ..-Appleton 
Upwarp, A.—A Crown of Straw. I2mo, pp. 
Sk er errr Dodd, M. 


Venus and Cupid; or, a Trip from Mount 
Olympus to London. By the Personal 
Couductor of the Party. A new fantastic 
Romance by the author of *‘The Fight at 
Dame Europa’s School.” 16mo, pp. 296, 
Os 5 ao go CS Go sin ley Ke Ce Lippincott 

WuisTLer, C. W.—A Thane of Essex:~a Story 
of the great Viking Raids into Somerset. 


12mo, pp. 288, $1.25......--+-eee0s Scribner 
POETRY. 

ARNOLD, M.—Alaric at Rome, and Other Poems. 

12M0, pp. XXV-339, $1.00......... Ward, L. 

Burns, R.— Poems, Complete. Edited, with 

Notes, by Andrew Lang. 8vo, pp. xlvi-668, 

gt ee ere ree Dodd, M. 


CULBERTSON, ANNE V.—Lays of a Wandering 
Minstrel. 12mo, pp. 180, $1.00. . Lippincott 
Fietp. E.—Songs,-and Other Verse. 16mo, pp. 
Wii O87, BESS ...0.0 oveesdesscverctes Scribner 
Kopra, F. P., and Others.— Bohemian Legends, 
and Other Poems. 12mo, pp. xii-183, $1.00. 
Jenkins 
MacPuerson, Hecror.—Here’s to the Heather : 
Poems and Songs. 12mo, $1.00. 
Scottish Amer, Press 
Moon, G. WasHincton.—Elijah the Prophet, 
and Other Sacred Poems: Square 24mo, 
pp. Xx-262, gO cents........+. Longmans, G. 
Witcox, Mrs. E. W.—Custer, and Other Poems. 
I2mo, pp. 134, cloth, $1.00; vellum, $1.50. 
Conkey 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 
Asrams, I.—Jewish Life of the Middle Ages. 


12mo, pp. xxvi-452, $1.75....... Macmillan 
Apams, G. Burton.—The Growth of the French 
Nation. Pp. 350, $1.00.........Flood & V. 


BuRNHAM, S, M.—Pleasant Memories of For- 
eign Travel. 8vo, $3.00 ne¢....Bradlee, W. 

CorFin, Victor.—The Province of Quebec and 
the Early American Revolution, 8vo, pp. 
xX vii-275-262, paper, 75 cents. 

Univ, of Wisconsin 
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Cronin, Rev. Patrrick.—Memorial of the Life 
and Labors of Rt. Rev. Stephen Vincent 
Ryan, D. D., Second Bishop of Buffalo, N.Y. 
8vo, x-141, $1.00 Catholic Pub. Soc. 

FRESHFIELD, DouGLas W.—The Exploration of 
the Caucasus. 2 vols., pp. xxiv-278; x- 
295, 

Hawels, H. R.—Travel and Talk. 
Miles of Travel. 2 vols., 16mo, pp. xvi- 
340 ; Xxii-331. $5.00 wet Dodd, M. 

Hutton, L.—Literary Landmarks of Venice. 
16mo, xii-71, $1.00 . Harper 

James, R. N.— Painters and their Works. 
I2mo, pp. 612, $5.00 Scribner 

Knox, T. W.—The Land of the Kangaroo: 
Adventures of two youths in a Journey 
through the great Island Continent. 12mo, 
pp. 318, $1.50 Wilde 

MacquolpD, KATHARINE §S.,, and G. S.—In the Vol- 
canic Eifel: a Holiday Ramble. 8vo, pp. 
XVi-342, $3.00 A .Dodd, M. 

MARKHAM, Sir C. R.—The Paladins of Edward 
the Great. 12mo, pp. xvi-383, $1.50. 

Macmillan 
A. P.—A Cycle of Cathay; or, 
North and South. S8vo, pp. 464, 


My 100,000 


MARTIN, W. 
China 


Mason, D. H.—A Short Tariff History of the 
United States, 1783 to 1789. 12mo, pp. 167, 
paper, 25 cents Kerr 

OciLvigE, J. S.—Life and Speeches of McKinley 
and Hobart. 12mo, pp. 377, $1.00..Ogilvie 

ROCHELEAU, W. F.— Great American Indus- 
tries. Vol. I. 12mo, pp. iii-192, 50 cents. 

Flanagan 

Revolution ard Counter-Revolution ; or, Ger- 
many in 1848. Translated by Eleanor 
Marks Aveling. 12mo, pp. 148, $r.co, 

Scribner 

RoLFE, W. J.—Shakespeare the Boy. 12mo, 
pp. viii-251, $1.25 net Harper 

Ross, E. G.—History of the Impeachment of 
Andrew Johnson, 1868, 8vo, pp. iii—180, 

Philbrook 

SCHIMMELMANN, ADELINE.—Glimpses of my Life 
at a German Court, among Baltic Fishermen 
and Berlin Socialists and in Prison. Edited 
by W. Smith Foggitt. , 12mo, pp. xii-210, 


WILcox, 
Rockies. 


D.—Camping in the Canadian 
Square 8vo, pp. xiv-283, $4.00. 
Putman 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Barte¥; L. H.—The Nursery-Book. A Com- 
plete Guide to the Multiplication of Plants. 
Third Edition. 16mo, pp. xii-365, $1.00. 

Macmillan 

British Draughts-Player (The): a Course of 
Studies on the Principles and Practice of 
the Game of Draughts (Checkers). 16mo, 
pp. 418, $1.50 . 

Britton, N. L., and Brown, Hon, A.—An Illus- 
trated Flora of the Northern United States, 
Canada, and the British Possessions. Large 
8vo, pp. xii-612, $3.00 et. Scribner 

Law Ler, J. J.—American Sanitary Plumbing. 
I2mo, pp. 320, $2.00. .Excelsior Pub. House 


THE BOOKMAN. 


LeLtanp, C. G.— Mending and Repairing- 
12mo, pp. xxii-264, $1.50 Dodd, M. 
Letanp, C. G.—Natural History in Anecdote. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 12mo, pp. xii- 
Dodd, M. 
Munro, J.—The Story of Electricity. 16mo, 
Oe, SO, A CORES... Sonn ccc cecoetes Appleton 
Munson, J. E.—Art of Phonography. 12mo, 
PP. XVi-445, $2.00 
Ratzet, F.—The History of Mankind. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition by 
A. J. Butler, M.A. Vol. I. Large 8vo, pp. 
ee ee ee Macmillan 
TARBELL, F. B.— A History of Greek Art. 
I2mo, pp. 295, $1.00 Flood & V. 
TROWBRIDGE, J.—What is Electricity? 12mo, 
OO; Vili9es, OS:§0..63.55 60 eee Appleton 
Wacner, H.—Pacific Nature Stories. Edited 
by H. Wagner. 12mo, pp. iii-152, 50 cents. 
Whitaker & R. 
Warson, W.—Elementary Practical Physics: 
a Laboratory Manual for Beginners. 12mo, 
pp. xiii-238, 90 cents me?..... Longmans, G, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


All Expenses Paid. 16mo, pp. vi-113, $1.00 
OS Eri dacash ces ¢osnseenne cee a mk, 
Appleton’s European 
12mo, $5.00; 


Guide-book. 2 vols., 
or separately, $3.00 per vol. 
Appleton 
Brown, D. L. — Short-line Calculator: Only 
one Rule for the Whole System of Business 
Calculations. 12mo, pp. 124, $2.00. .Caspar 
DAVENPORT, H. 
Theory. 


J. — Outlines of Economic 
8vo, pp. xiv-—381, $2.00 wet. 
Macmillan 
Fay, Amy.—Music-Study in Germany. From 
the Home Correspondence of. Edited by 
Mrs. Fay Peirce. 12mo, pp. iv—352, $1.25. 
Macmillan 
Happen, F. H.—London Street-names. 
pp. iv-264, $2.00.... 
Jorpan, D. S.— The Care and Culture of 
Men: a Series of Addresses on the Higher 
Education. 8vo, pp. v-268, $1.00. 
Whitaker & R. 
KENNEY-HERBERT, A.—Fifty Lunches. 12mo, 
Dp. iv-172, 75 CEN... 02.00... cceees Arnold 
OnsTaD, Erick J., McGer, C, A. A., 
Others.—The Truth about Money 
cal and Impartial Investigation of the 
Money Question. I2mo, pp. 272, paper, 
Ce Pres eyes Finance Pub. Co. 
Pierson, D. T.— For Each New Day: the 
Northfield Year-book. 16mo, pp. 379, $1.25. 
Revell 


I2mo, 
Lippincott 


and 
: a Practi- 


PLEHN, C. C.—Introduction to Public Finance. 
12mo, pp. xii-364, $1.60 net Macmillan 


Social Observances: 
tical oe 
240, $1.00. 


Summers, J. C.— Who Won? The Official 
American Yacht Record for 1896. 16mo, 
pp. vi-396, $2.00 Yeomans, T. 


a Series of Essays on Prac- 
baal Au Fait. 12mo, pp. ix- 
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Tuorotp, A. W.—On Marriage. 
77, 50 cents 

THoroLp, A. W.—On Money. 16mo, pp. 75, 
50 cents Dodd, M. 

WaLpron, G, B.—The Prohibition Handbook. 
16mo, pp. 158, 50 cents 


16mo, pp. 
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Wuitr, A. D,—Fiat Money in France : How it 
Came, What it Brought and How it Ended. 
16mo, pp. vi-85, paper, 25 cents... Appleton 


WHITE, 
American History. 
50 cents 


H.—Money and Banking Illustrated by 
I2mo, pp. x-488, paper, 
Gi 





ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BEYSCHENG, Dr. W.—New Testament Theology. 
2 vols., 18/- , 


Parrait, Paut.—The Arsenal of Devotion. 
PepLog, Rev. H. W. W.—The Life of Privilege, 
Possession, Peace, and Power. 3/6..Nisbet 
Rice, E. A.—The People’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. 6/- i i 
Sinnet, A. P.—The Growth of the Soul. A 
Sequel to Esoteric Buddhism. 5/-. 
Theo. Pub. Soc. 
Srronc, T. B.—Christian Ethics. 15/-. 
Longmans 
SweretTMan, W.—The Reign of Perfection. Lec- 
tures ona Liberai Catholic Philosophy. 3/6. 
Digby & L. 
Vivekananda’s (The Sudami) Yoga Philosophy. 
3/6 Longmans 
Voysey, Rev. C.—The Testimony of the Four 
Gospels concerning Jesus Christ. 3/6. 
Williams & N. 


FICTION. 


A. J.—The Cobbler of the Kirkie- 
a Romance of Galloway. 5/-. 
Simpkin 
BuTLer, R.—In the Power of Two (The Spider 
and the Fly). 3/6 Simpkin 
CARMICHAEL, M.—Sketches and Stories, Grave 
and Gay. Constable 
CuarFey, M. E.—tThe wenngenen of Murray 
House. 3/6.. wise - Ward, L. 
Cooper, E. H —The Reomieh (Ta ee 
Dieui, A. M.—A Modern Helen. 2 vols., 12/-. 
Hurst 


ASMSTRONG, 
brae : 


Gras, F.—The Reds of the Midi. 3/6. 
Heinemann 
HENNICKER, F.—In Scarlet and Grey. 
of Soldiers and Others. 3/6 net 
Lopcr, Mrs.—The Mystery of Bloomsbury 
Crescent. 3/6 
MANSFIELD, R. B.—New and Old Chips pa 
an Old Block. 5/- Blackwood 
McKeruiz, H. G.—The Radical’s Wife. 6/- 
Macqueen 
Murray, D. C.—The Bishop's Amsbsoment : 
a Comedy of Crime. 3/6 
NEWMAN, Mrs. E.—His Vindication. 6/-. 
Constable 
Norpav, Max.—The Malady of the Century. 
PP cade i cv ccbhbouepeecrcires Heinemann 


Stories 


Nisper, H.—The Rebel Chief: a Romance of 


New Zealand. 
PoNTOPPIDAN, H.—The Promised Land. From 
the Danish by Mrs. E. Lucas. 3/6 met..Dent 
Pryce, D. H.—Goddesses Three, 2 vols. 
Bentley 
SERGEANT, A.—The Failure of Sybil Fletcher. 
/ Heinemann 
Noon. 


Swirt, B.—Nancy 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Benecke, E. F. M.—Antimachus of Colophon, 
and the Position of Women in Greek Poetry. 
PPS 050 SiS E 004 0S conlusmehnseee Sonnenschein 


Cayzer, C. W.—Poems on Love and Nature. 


W. T.—Poems of Uhland. 
Macmillan 
Kinecston, F. W.—Julian’s Vision, and Other 
Poems. i 
Mavucuam, H. M.—The Husband of Poverty : 
a Drama. ; 
Morris, A.—Passing Thoughts in Verse. 3/6. 
Nimmo 
and Other 


HEWETT, 


O'CONNELL, 
Verses. 


A. J.—Ultima Thule, 
3/6 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


C. R. B.—Tours in East Anglia. 


Laurence & B. 


Madagascar 
Unwin 


7/6. 
Stock 


Morean, V.—Life and Sayings of Kilsby Jones. 


BARRETT, 


BuRLEIGH, B.—Two Campaigns : 
and Ashantee. 
MauGHAN, W. C.—Annals of Gareloch. 


PauL, Rev. 
Africa. 3/6 net y 
Purvis, W. F., and Biccs, L. V.—South Africa : 
its People, Progress, and Problems. §5/-. 
Chapman 
Sipree, Rev. J.—Madagascar before the Con- 
QUOKE, BG/a.csc ec ccrcccssceceaatens Unwin 
SINGER and WALFNeER’s Handbooks for Travel- 
lers: Hungary and Budapesth. 6/-..Low 
SLoane, W: M.—The Life of James McCosh. 


Warp, H. S. and C. W.—Shakespeare’s Town 
and Times. 7/6 wet Dawbarn & W. 
Wortnuy, C.—Devonshire Wills: a Collection 
of Annotated Testamentary Abstracts. 
Bemrose 
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LAW, SCIENCE, ART, ETC. 


BANNATYNE, G. A.— Rheumatoid Arthritis, 
its Pathology, etc. 7/6 i i 


BEAL, E.—Cardinal Rules of Legal Interpreta- 
tion. Stevens 


Bett, G. J.—A Practical Treatise on Segmental 
and Elliptical, Oblique and Skew Arches. 
21/- net 


CHEYNE, W. 
Operation for Cancer. 


W.—The Objects and Limits of 
nd eee Bailliere 


Denton, E. B.—Sewage Purification Brought 
OR pl ARE Te re rey ee ar Spon 
Dixon, H. N.— The Student’s Handbook of 
British Mosses. Illustrated. 18/6 met. 
Wheldon 
Gatton, F. W.—Select Documents Illustrating 
the History of Trades Unionism. I, The 
Tailoring Trade. With a Preface by Sidney 
Webb. Longmans 
Hu, L.— Physiology and Pathology of the 
Cerebral Circulation. 12/ Churchill 
MAyYNE.—Criminal Law of India. 3/6 ..Clowes 


PaceT, S.—The Surgery of the Chest. 10/6. 
Simpkin 


THE BOOKMAN. 


PoLtock, Sir F.—A First Book of Jurispru- 
dence for Students of the Common Law. 
EEE REE EMEA OE Te Macmillan 

SMITH, w. R.—The Laboratory Text-book of 
Public Health. Renshaw 

Smitru, W. R,—Anglo Neurosis: Studies in 
Diseases of the Vaso-Motor System, 4/-. 

STEBBING, F,"C.—Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy. Macmillan 

Tussy, A. H.—Deformaties: a Treatise on 
Orthopedic Surgery. 17/- net...Macmillan 

Vincent, J. E.—The Land Question in North 
OIA pnaes ohms oa ¥ eee 90 Longmans 

WALKER, F. A. — International Bimetallism. 
§/= Mebnccerccecsecccccceccsses Macmillan 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apams, F.—What is my Tartan ?; or, The Clans 
of Scotland, Johnson 
Currr, F. H.—Manual of Italian Literature. 
Tat eq ae as eeeeeee ee Macqueen 

FREEMAN, E, A. —palipatasive Politics. 8/6. 
Macmillan 
T. F.—Notes on the Rifle. 
Vinton 


FREMANTLE, Hon, 





CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY. 
FRIEDMANN, M.—Onkelos und Akylas. 3 M. 
Rincier, P.—Uber Glauben und Wissen. 4 M. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 

Cuassin, C. L.—Les Pacifications de l'Ouest, 
1794-1801. Vol. I. 10 fr. 

CuInEeT, V.—Syrie, Liban et Palestine. 16 fr. 


Dranpar, A. G.—Les Evénements Politiques 
en Bulgarie depuis 1876. 8 fr. 


Registratur (Die) Maximilians II. aus den J. 
1§47-1551, maseutgugeies von J. Loserth. 
3 M. 30 Pf. 

Zevort, E.—Histoire de la Troisitme Répub- 
lique, la Présidence de M. Theirs. 7 fr. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
Cor.iev, A.—Centenaire de la Faculté de Mé- 
decine de Paris, 1794-1894. 100 fr. 
Hecer, R.—Die Erhaltung der Arbeit. 8 M. 
Meyer, R.—Jahrbuch der Chemie, 1895. 14 M. 
MO.iierR, F. C, G.—Krupp’s Guss-stahlfabrik. 
25M 
REUTER, 
16 M 


E. — Die Palpen der Rhopaloceren. 


ScurOTTER, L—Voriesungen iiber die Krank- 
heiten der Luftréhre. 5 M. 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bastin, J.—Le Vain Exode, 3 fr. 
Brisson, A.—Portraits, Deuxiéme Série. 

50 c. 

Cuaretik, J.-—-Brichanteau, Comédien. 3 fr. 50c, 
Devcarp, E.—Ames Simples, 3 fr. 50 c. 
Devrit, E.—Cceur Décu. 3 fr. soc. 


Havuvetre, A.—L’Authenticité des Epigrammes 
de Simonide. § fr. 


Herrz, P.— Frankfurter und Mainzer Buch- 
drucker und Verlegerzeichen bis in das 
17 Jahrhundert. 45 M. 


Helius Eobanus Hessus: Noriberga Illustrata 
und andere Stadtegedichte, herausgegeben 
von J. Neff. 3M. 


Laut, E,—Contes du Cousin Zéphir. 3 fr. soc. 
MARGUERITTE, P.—Mon Pére. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Monniot, A.—Souvenirs d’un Bleu. 3 fr. 50c. 
PiERREFEUX, G. de—Dans l'Eglise. 3 fr. soc. 
Pindari Carmina, edidit W. Christ. 14 M. 
RIcarD, J.—Ménages de Paris, 3 fr. 50. 


ZepLER, G.—Geschichte der Universitatsbiblio- 
thek zu Marburg, 1527-1887. 4 M. 50 Pf. 


3 fr. 





